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INTRODUCTION. 


T his  Manual  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Congo  Missionaries 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Although  dealing  with  many  matters  of  personal  and 
private  interest  to  these  Missionaries  only,  it  may,  in  those 
chapters  relating  to  outfitting,  travelling,  &c.,  be  useful  to 
others  intending  to  go  to  the  Congo ; and,  notwithstanding 
its  being  a private  manual,  there  is  no  objection  to  such 
seeking  from  its  pages  anything  that  may  help  them  in 
preparing  for,  or  engaging  in,  similar  work. 

The  design  of  this  Manual  is  to  advise  and  counsel  our 
Missionaries  as  to  their  future  work — to  give  certain 
directions,  hints,  and  warnings,  suggested  by  many  years’ 
experience,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  helpful  to  younger 
brethren  ; and  also  to  inform  them  as  to  the  management 
of  our  Congo  Mission — its  constitution,  rules,  &c. 

The  chapter  on  travelling  is  mainly  from  the  copious 
notes  written  by  Mr.  Bentley  last  year,  and  which  have  been 
very  useful. 
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It  is  hoped  that  brethren  about  to  join  our  band  on  the 
Congo  will  make  a careful  study  of  the  contents  of  this 
manual  (as  also  of  the  vade mecum,  “Health  on  the  Congo”), 
so  that  upon  their  arrival  on  the  Congo  they  may  know  what 
to  expect,  and  how  to  act  in  their  new  life  and  work. 

Specially  is  it  earnestly  desired  that  the  advice  relating  to 
conduct  of  life  in  regard  to  health  shall  be  strictly  followed. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  instructions  coming  from  our 
Committee  as  to  our  life  and  work  are  more  stringent  and 
positive  than  those  relating  to  health,  and  the  utmost  care  is 
absolutely  commanded  by  them  to  be  taken  by  their 
Missionaries  as  to  overwork  and  exposure.  More  deaths  on 
the  Congo  have  resulted  from  over-fatigue  than  of  any 
other  cause.  Wherever,  and  in  whatever  way  possible,  it 
must  be  avoided  and  minimised.  Chill,  again,  is  a very 
frequent  cause  of  fever,  as  also  is  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Let  these  three  things,  therefore,  be  ever  borne  in  mind : — 
Avoid  over-fatigue,  chill,  and  exposure  to  the 
sun.  Were  our  Missionaries  in  India  to  pay  no  more 
regard  to  these  things  than  we  have  paid  (disregard  often 
having  been  necessitated  by  our  circumstances),  we  should 
doubtless  have  constantly  to  mourn  the  loss  of  valuable 
lives  there,  the  climate  being  in  many  respects  much  more 
trying  than  that  of  Congo — high  temperature,  prevalence  ot 
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dysentery,  brain-fever,  &c.  Always  remember  that  fever  can 
be  often  avoided  with  care,  as  it  can  often  be  easily  cured 
by  proper  treatment. 

The  constitution  of  our  Mission,  its  management,  &c.,  has 
been  framed  by  our  Committee,  and  has  hitherto  worked 
well  and  happily ; we  trust  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  The 
system  of  account  keeping  is  elaborated  on  lines  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Baynes,  and  is  to  be  carried  out  by  each  member  of 
the  Mission. 

T.  J.  COMBER. 


Baptist  Mission  House, 

19,  Castle  Street,  Holborn, 
J uiy , 10S5. 


MANUAL 


POB  THE 

GUIDANCE  OF  MISSIONARIES  TO  THE  CONGO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Outfitting. 

Each  accepted  candidate  for  the  Congo  Mission  receives 
from  the  Society  a sum  of  £60,  wherewith  to  purchase  his 
outfit.  A list  is  given  in  this  chapter,  intending  to  be  complete 
and  full,  of  the  various  articles  suggested  as  a suitable  outfit. 

It  includes  clothing,  drapery,  stationery,  hardware,  tra- 
velling requisites,  and  various  sundries.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  list  does  not  mention  tools  and  ironmongery  gene- 
rally— these  things  being  found  on  each  station  as  part  of 
the  station  plant. 

It  is  not  thought  that  ^60  will  purchase  all  that  is  men- 
tioned in  this  list ; but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  some 
of  the  things  brethren  already  possess ; others  are  not  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  e.g.,  binocular,  despatch  box,  rifle, 
revolver,  good  watch,  &c. ; nor  are  some  of  the  things 
needed  in  such  quantities  as  given  in  the  list.  Then, 
again,  brethren  going  out  frequently  find  their  friends 
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making  them  presents  of  some  of  the  articles  required,  so 
that  they  have  not  to  purchase  them.  Food  stores  (in- 
cluded in  list)  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  outfit,  although 
they  are  entered  here  for  convenience’  sake.  Where  the 
sum  allowed  for  outfit  is  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
need,  it  is  possible  to  draw  upon  the  Missionary’s  personal 
yearly  allowance. 

On  preparing  to  equip  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  send  to 
various  houses  for  their  price  lists.  The  following  among 
others  are  suggested  : — 

J.  T.  Morton,  Provision  Merchant,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Silver  &:  Co.,  67,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Benj.  Edgington,  2,  Duke  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

Hardivare  and  Substitutes — 

Churn  Co.,  119,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Patent  Pulp  Co.,  77,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

The  names  of  these  and  other  houses  are  attached  to 
certain  articles  or  departments,  at  which,  failing  better 
channels,  these  necessary  equipments  may  be  bought  well 
and  cheaply.  Some  are  specially  recommended,  as  Silver’s 
for  the  travelling  bedstead,  Edgington’s  for  table  and  chair, 
Ridley  and  Whitley’s  for  rubber  goods,  Coxeter’s  for  surgical 
instruments,  Kirby’s  for  pocket  medicine  case,  Morton’s  for 
provisions,  &c. 

Brethren  may  have  friends  dealing  wholesale  in  certain 
lines,  and  through  whom  they  may  find  it  convenient  to  buy. 

Much  might  be  bought  at  the  Civil  Service  Stores. 


If  the  outfitting  had  to  be  done  in  a great  hurry,  our 
usual  agent  in  England,  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  Peel  Chambers, 
Bury,  Lancashire,  would,  buy,  pack,  and  ship  to  the 
Congo,  leaving  only  the  things  required  for  the  voyage  to 
be  purchased  by  the  Missionary.  Messrs.  Bywater,  Perry, 
and  Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  would  also  do  the 
same  thing  doubtless.  In  both  these  cases  a commission 
would  be  paid. 

Presuming  all  the  goods  to  have  been  purchased  by  the 
brother  requiring  them,  he  should  have  them  sent  to  some 
convenient  place— the  Baptist  Mission  House  is  recom- 
mended, being  in  a central  position  and  having  plenty  of 
accommodation — where  the  packing  might  be  done.  Spare 
articles  of  clothing  (second  suits,  hats,  boots),  spare  sta- 
tionery, and  most  of  the  bulky  and  heavy  hardware  may  be 
put  aside  to  go  into  wooden  cases — tin-lined  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  perishable  character  or  otherwise  of  the  goods. 
Most  travelling  furniture  ( e.g .,  bed,  &c.,  with  a travelling 
blanket,  waterproof  sheet,  &c.),  can  also  go  into  a wooden  case. 

These  cases  should  be  ordered  through  the  Mission  House 
packing-case  maker,  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  67,  Beresford  Street, 
Walworth,  S.E.,  of  such  a size  that,  with  their  contents 
complete,  the  gross  weight  should  not  exceed  60  lbs.  (This 
weight  need  not  apply  to  travelling  furniture  or  ironmongery 
cases.)  This  rule  (as  to  weight  of  cases)  should  be  adhered 
to  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  saves  much  inconvenience.  It 
should  emphatically  apply  to  books,  spare  clothing,  &c., 
which  should  always  go  in  tin-lined  cases. 
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The  packer  can  now  go  to  his  tin  trunks  and  proceed  to 
most  carefully  pack  them  for  convenience.  Two  (say  two 
flat-topped  ones — being  most  convenient  forgoing  under  the 
cabin  berths)  of  medium  size  can  be  put  aside  for  the 
voyage.  Also  one  larger  one  can  be  marked  as  “ Wanted  on 
the  voyage,”  to  contain  spare  things,  and  may  weigh  1 1 2 lbs., 
as  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Passengers  are  not  expected  to  take  into  the  cabin  with 
them  more  than  two  medium  sized  trunks  and  a few 
sundries.  When  there  are  many  passengers  they  might  be 
limited  to  one  trunk  for  the  cabin.  A spare  trunk,  however, 
can  always  find  a handy  come-at-able  corner  somewhere. 
These  trunks  then  put  aside  for  the  voyage,  the  rest  of  the 
tin  trunks  can  be  packed  in  a general  way  with  articles 
needed  during  the  first  months — not  exceeding,  however, 
64lbs.  weight  each. 

The  packer  will  thus  find  it  convenient  to  divide  his 
things  into  three  lots : — 1st,  needed  for  the  voyage ; 
2nd,  needed  upon  commencement  of  missionary  life  or 
travel ; 3rd,  needed  in  the  future. 

Morton’s  provision  stores  will  be  packed  at  their  ware- 
house and  shipped  direct  by  them.  He  should  be 
instructed  to  pack  as  usual — selected,  641b.  loads,  the 
initials  of  the  purchaser  in  a diamond,  the  word  “ Congo  ” and 

the  numbers  from to on  the  cases,  so  that  they  may 

easily  be  recognised. 

Marking. — One’s  personal  belongings  should  be,  in  some 
cases,  where  possible,  marked  with  the  initials.  This  might 
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apply  to  bedstead  and  bag,  table,  chair,  &c.  The  tin  trunks 
should  also  be  plainly  initialed,  those  which  are  not  to  be 
used  on  the  voyage  being  cased  (to  prevent  their  damage), 
and  the  cases  marked  in  the  same  way  as  Morton’s  stores 
mentioned  before.  It  will  be  convenient  also  to  number 
(i,  2,  3,  Szc.)  the  tin  trunks. 

All  packages  (cases,  &c.)  not  required  on  the  voyage  can 
be  sent  from  the  Mission  House  to  the  shipping  port  in 
good  time,  to  be  shipped  by  the  steamer  by  which  the 
Missionary  himself  sails. 

Certain  goods  (explosive,  &c.)  may  not  be  carried  by 
steamers  in  the  usual  way,  as  they  involve  risk,  but  must  be 
“declared,”  and  will  be  carried  on  deck  by  special  arrange- 
ment. This  applies  to  matches,  cartridges,  gunpowder, 
strong  acids,  &c.  Notices  of  such  goods  should  be  sent  to 
the  steamship  companies. 


OUTFIT  LIST  FOR  CONGO  MISSIONARIES. 


I. — Clothing. 

(From  ordinary  tailor , or  from  “ Capital  and  Labour  Stores ,” 
Tottenham  Court  Road.) 

i Single-breasted  (jacket)  serge  suit  with  waistcoat.* 
x „ „ tweed  „ „ f 

* As  a general  rule  suits  for  Africa  are  made  without  waistcoats, 
but  for  special  occasions  it  is  necessary  to  have  them. 

t White  flannel  suit,  well  shrunk,  may  take  place  of  tweed  suit  if 
preferred. 
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i  Morning  black  coat  (good),  light  texture. 

1 Warm  double-breasted  pilot  coat. 

2 Light  alpaca  coats,  at  7s.  6d. 

1 Overcoat  for  voyage — ordinary  one  in  use. 

1 Pair  dark  tweed  trousers,  light  texture. 

1 Mackintosh  coat,  cloth  both  sides  (from  Ridley, 
Whitley  & Co.,  Newgate  Street). 

1 Pair  overalls  (from  Ridley,  Whitley  & Co.,  Newgate 
Street). 

3 Double-breasted  white  drill  jackets. 

6 Pairs  white  drill  trousers  (good),  ready  made. 

3.  “ Hartland  ” tunics,  grey  flannel  (Shape,  from 
Mrs.  Hartland,  34,  Falkland  Road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W.) 

3 Pairs  pyjamas*  to  match. 

6 Pairs  woven-check  cotton  pyjamas. 

2 Pairs  bathing  drawers. 

II. — Hosiery. 

(“  Capital  and  Labour  Stores ,”  or  Hope  Brothers,  Lud gate  Hill.) 

6 Light,  but  good,  flannel  shirts.  Flannel  collar  bands. 
6 White  shirts. 

6 Print  shirts. 

1 Dozen  cotton  vests,  long  sleeves ; 30s.  per  dozen. 

6 Calico  night  shirts. 

(Pants  and  braces  not  generally  required.) 

* Pyjamas — light,  loose  trousers,  without  pockets  or  buttons,  tied 
round  waist  with  tape. 
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6 Pairs  angola  socks. 

12  Pairs  merino  socks. 

3 Dozen  handkerchiefs. 

i  Dozen  linen  collars  ; also  few  paper  or  celluloid  collars 
for  voyage. 

6 Pairs  cuffs. 

Ties,  studs,  needles,  cottons,  pins,  & c. 

“ Hussif.” 


III. — Hats,  Boots  and  Umbrellas. 

(Hats  and  Umbrellas  at  “ Capital  and  Labour  Stores."  Boots  ready 
vuide,  or  better,  made  to  order. ) 

2  Tropical  fur  hats.  White,  soft  felt.  5-inch  brim. 

2 Pith  Sou’-Wester-shaped  helmets. 

2 Turkish  fezes,  or  polo  caps. 

2 Puggarees. 

6 Helmet  covers  (white). 

2 Pairs  well-fitting,  good,  strong,  lace-up  boots,  tongues 
fastening  right  up.  No  hobnails.  (One  of  these  water- 
proof.) 

3 Pairs  side-spring  boots,  not  heavy. 

6 Pairs  canvas  india-rubber-soled  shoes,  at  3s.  pair. 
(Slippers  cannot  be  worn  on  account  of  jiggers.) 

2 Black  alpaca  umbrellas. 

2 White  sun  umbrellas,  lined  with  green. 

Cork  socks  for  rubber-soled  shoes. 

Boot  and  shoe  laces. 
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IV. — Hardware. 

( Frequently  has  been  bought  at  Burton  &-  Co.’s,  88,  Oxford  Street, 
and  at  Whiteley' s,  Westbourne  Grove.) 

6 Good  table  knives. 

6 Nickel  table  forks. 

2 „ „ spoons. 

6 „ desert  „ 

6 „ tea  „ 

i Large  carving  knife  and  fork, 
i Sharpening  steel. 

1 Pair  knife  rests. 

2 Salt  spoons. 

2 Cork  screws. 

2 Salt  cellars, 
i Cruet. 

3 Toughened  glass  tumblers. 

1 Nest  camp  kettles. 

2 Large  iron  saucepans  (with  handles), 
i Iron  kettle  (2  quarts). 

1 Copper  kettle  (1  quart) ; folding  handle. 

1 Block-tin  kettle  (1  quart). 

2 Frying-pans  (large  and  medium). 

2 Block-tin  tea-pots  (pint  and  a-half  each). 

1 Good  tea-pot  for  table. 

1 Coffee-pot  (ordinary,  for  making). 

1 Nest  galvanised  iron  baths  (good). 

1 Pair  table  candlesticks,  with  glass  shades. 
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i  Pair  metal  candlesticks  for  bedroom. 

1 Enamelled  iron  commode  (at  Churn  Company,  119, 
New  Bond  Street). 

2 Charcoal  laundry  irons. 

Scissors  and  pocket  knives. 

6 each,  all  brass  padlocks  to  differ — 1£  and  2-inch. 

“ Queen’s  ” spring  candle-holder. 

Candle  lantern  for  road  use. 

American  tool  pad. 

A road  canteen  may  be  taken  if  desired  ; if  not,  a few 
enamelled  iron  plates,  cups,  saucers,  dishes  and  wash-basin 
might  be  taken  at  first.  (To  be  obtained  at  Whiteley’s,  or 
Edgington’s,  London  Bridge;  or  at  Churn  Company,  New 
Bond  Street.)  Crockery  can  be  sent  out  from  England 
afterwards.  The  stations  are  mostly  supplied  at  present. 

V. — Stationery. 

(From  Tann's , Chancery  Lane,  or  Perry's,  Holbom  Viaduct.) 

Red  ink. 

Stephen’s  copying  ink. 

Stephen’s  blue  black  ink. 

Foreign  quadrille  letter  and  note  paper. 

Envelopes,  small  and  large. 

Ordinary  note  paper. 

Pencils  and  pens,  and  red  and  blue  pencils. 

Portable  copying  press  (spring  folding). 

3 Copying  books.  500  pages  each. 

Oil  and  drying  sheets. 
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Damping  brushes. 

Sealing  wax  and  seal ; any  seal  will  do. 

Ink  pots,  for  travelling  and  for  table. 

Blotting  paper. 

Paper  fasteners  and  clips. 

Sketch  and  memo,  blocks. 

M.S.,  memo,  and  note-books. 

India-rubber  eraser. 

Rubber  bands. 

Small  locked  ledger. 

Letts’  pocket  diary  (is.). 

Visiting  cards  (Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Congo  and 
London). 

Planning  paper,  for  surveying  and  architectural  purposes. 
Gum  Arabic,  simple. 

Small  box  of  mathematical  instruments,  with  protractor. 

2 Rulers. 


VI. — Travelling  Requisites. 

(From  Silver's,  Comhill ; Edgington's,  London  Bridge ; Whiteley' s, 
Westbourne  Grove  ; and  Ridley  and  Whitley's,  Newgate  Street.) 

i Folding  travelling  table  and  chair.  (Edgington’s.) 
i “Salisbury”  folding  travelling  bed.  (Silver’s.) 
i Cork  mattress.  (Silver’s.) 
i Good  folding  chair,  long  back. 

1 Madeira  chair  (buy  at  Madeira). 

2 Waterproof  sheets,  cloth  each  side,  with  eyelets,  size 
7-ft.  square.  (Ridley  and  Whitley’s.) 


i  Large  waterproof  clothes  bag.  (Ridley  and  Whitley’s), 
i Soap  dish  (metal), 
i Spirit  flask  (all  metal  preferred). 

i Cochrane’s  felt-covered  vulcanite  water  bottle,  about  6s. 
(Silver’s.) 

i Hand  bag,  about  15  inches  long, 
r Light  satchel. 

1 Leather  belt,  with  2 small  pouches  or  pockets,  and 
swivels. 

2 Elastic  belts. 

3 Girdles  plain  red  flannel  (good). 

1 Pair  smoked  glasses,  for  sun  (3s.). 

1 Binocular  glass  (if  desired). 

r Small  pocket  filter,  most  approved  kind. 

6 Scarborough  tin  trunks,  nested  in  various  sizes,  with 
inside  locks  and  padlocks. 

3 Flat-topped  narrow  tin  trunks,  say  24  inches  long. 

N.B. — No  tents  needed — are  found  on  the  Congo. 

VII. — Table  Gear. 

( From  “ Capital  and  Labour  Stores,”  or  Whiteley's .) 

2 Table  cloths  for  6-ft.  dining  table  (oblong). 

2 „ „ „ 4-ft.  parlour  „ 

6 Table  napkins. 

6 Tea  cloths. 

2 Coloured  table  covers  (4  and  6-ft.) 
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VIII. — Sundries. 

( Generally  from  IVhiteley's,  Westbourne  Grove.) 

1 Bath  sponge  and  bag. 

2 Small  „ 

Combs  (small-tooth  comb  included). 

Hair,  clothes,  tooth,  and  nail  brushes. 

1 Set  boot  brushes. 

2 Scrubbing  „ 

12  Towels  (ordinary). 

2 Large  bath  towels. 

1 Dressing  gown. 

2 Pairs  good  full-sized  blankets. 

i Pair  good  coloured  blankets,  for  travelling,  smaller  size. 

i Travelling  rug. 

i Woollen  shawl. 

6 Calico  sheets,  full  size. 

i Pair  sheets,  small  size,  common,  for  travelling. 

i Dozen  brass  safety  pins,  with  rings  attached,  to  hook  up 
mosquito  net  in  tent. 

i Piece  (24  yards)  mosquito  netting,  90  inches  wide. 
(18s.)  Also  a travelling  mosquito  curtain  to  be  made  by 
one’s  friends.  [A  thin  (washed)  gauzy  print  or  calico  will 
do.  Two  lengths  (36m.  wide)  of  18  feet  stitched  together, 
with  the  ends  and  one  side  sewn  together,  will  make  a tent- 
like bag,  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A cord  then  runs 
along  the  sewn  side.] 

6 Pillow  cases. 

1 Good  feather  pillow. 
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i Eider  down  pillow 

(Rubber  air  pillows  not  recommended  : valves  get  out  of 
order.) 

i White  quilt. 

6 Dusters. 

A little  calico,  cretonne,  &c.,  for  hangings  and  covers. 

1 Gross  boxes  safety  matches.  Swedish  tandstickers. 

String  and  twine  (various). 

2 Ordinary  shilling  thermometers. 

Gun — double  barrelled,  rifle  and  shot.  1 2 bore.  (Reilly’s 
recommended  [,£10],  with  the  usual  sundries  as  supplied 
to  others). 

Compass,  road.  Good  floating.  Say,  2 inches  in 
diameter.  (From  Hughes’,  Fenchurch  Street). 

Revolver,  self-extracting. 

2 Watches.  1 good  lever  and  1 common  keyless  aluminium. 

1 Alarum  clock. 

“ Jack  ” hunting  knife,  in  sheath  (Mappin  & Webb).  14s. 

Despatch  box  (say,  30s.) 

Food  stores. — A selection  of  ^25  worth  from  Morton’s 
list,  as  deemed  desirable,  and  including  a case  (561bs.)  soap 
for  laundry  purposes,  candles,  &c.  These  may  be  paid  for 
by  an  advance  on  personal  account,  as  outfit  allowance  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  item. 

Tea,  2lbs. ; sugar,  2lbs ; and  biscuits,  few  small  tins  for 
use,  if  needed,  on  steamer  going  up  lower  Congo.  Can 
be  procurred  from  ordinary  grocer.  Note. — Messrs.  South- 
well  & Co.,  of  Dockhead,  supply  good  preserved  fruits. 
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Wines,  &c. — A case  of  a dozen  selected  brandy,  port 
and  champagne.  Stimulants  are  sometimes  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  life. 

Surgical  pocket  case.  (From  Coxeter  & Son,  Grafton 
Street,  Gower  Street,  W.) 

Coxeter’s  usual  suggested,  containing  the  following : — 
Polypus  forceps,  for  slugs. 

Double  bistoury. 

Exploring  trocar. 

Dressing  forceps, 
t—  Caustic  case. 

Straight  bistoury  and  scalpel. 

Scissors. 

Spatula, 

4 Probes. 

Silver  director. 

Splinter  forceps. 

Needles,  wire  and  silk. 

Space  for  thermometer. 

Syme  & Paget’s  abscess  knife. 

Enema,  syringe  action.  (Coxeter’s  usual.) 

Subcutaneous  injection  syringe  (metal  preferred),  with 
extra  needles  (21s.). 

2 Clinical  thermometers,  registering. 

Small  Kirby’s  (Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street)  pocket 
medicine  case,  containing  as  follows  : — 

Liquids  : — Tr.  Opii. 

Tr.  Aconite. 


TS 


V 

V 


/ 

Pills,  &c. 


Inject.  Morph.  Hypoderm. 
Creasotum. 

Chlorodyne. 

Ext.  Pylocarpi  FI.,  U.S.P. 

Spts.  Aetheri  Nitrosi. 

-Pil.  Livingstonii. 

„ „ (2nd  bottle). 

„ Antimon  Tart,  (for  emetic). 

f" ' F'  h 1 rwn  1 T-T tt/I  »•  j rvvrti  ' 


Croton  Chloral  Hydr.,  4 grains 
Phosph.  et  Arsenic.  310. 


Pulv.  Doveri,  5 grains. 


„ „ Ipecac. 

Bismuth  Carb.,  free. 

Acid  Gallic.  „ 

„ „ (2nd  bottle). 

Zinci  Sulph.,  free. 

„ „ (2nd  bottle). 


C\<\' 


( Anti  pyrin. 

N.B. — Free  powders,  e.g.,  Acid  Gallic,  to  be  pressed 
down.  The  above,  supplementing  ordinary  medicines 
always  at  hand  on  the  stations,  is  for  use  in  travelling ; a 
few  little  sundries  should  be  added,  as  follows  : — 

Separate  bottle  quinine,  ^oz. 

Bottle  of  Warburg’s  tincture,  3 lb. 

A few  packets  of  Epsom  salts. 

M in  pill-box  containing  little  zinc  ointment. 

A little  lint. 

Small  dispensing  scales,  glass  pans. 
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A card  with  doses  and  uses  of  drugs  in  case,  legibly 
written. 

Seltzogene.  Basket  cover.  3 pints. 

Medical  books.  Any  bookseller.  25  per  cent,  discount 
allowed : — 

Druitt’s  “ Surgeon’s  Vade  Mecum."’ 

Tanner’s  “ Index  of  Diseases.” 

Garrod’s  “ Materia  Medica.” 

Heath’s  “ Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging.” 

Roberts’  “ Handbook  of  Medicine ; ” or,  Quain’s 
“ Dictionary  of  Medicine  ” (if  desired) ; or,  perhaps  better 
still,  the  popularly  written,  though  antiquated,  Had\  n s 
“ Dictionary  of  Medicine.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 


En  route. 

Besides  the  private  commercial  steamers — the  Dutch 
Trading  Company’s,  from  Rotterdam,  and  the  English, 
Hatton  and  Cookson’s,  from  Liverpool,  sailing  every  three 
months,  and  in  either  of  which  a quick  direct  passage  of 
about  twenty-five  days  could  be  arranged — there  are  three 
regular  monthly  lines  of  steamers  running  to  Congo ; the 
English,  German  and  Portuguese.  Between  the  fares 
charged  by  these  three  lines  there  is  nothing  to  choose. 
The  accommodation  and  table  on  the  English  steamers  are 
usually  preferred. 

The  Portuguese  mail  steamer  leaves  Lisbon  on  the  5th  of 
each  month,  and  calling  at  only  six  or  seven  ports — islands 
off  the  coast — reaches  Congo  in  a little  over  three  weeks. 
Our  mails  may  be  posted  (address  vid  Lisbon)  by  this 
steamer,  and,  to  catch  it,  need  to  be  sent  from  London  one 
day,  if  possible,  before  the  end  of  the  month ; or,  rid 
Southampton,  on  the  14th.  All  letters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  A.  de  Bloeme,  Esq.,  Banana,  Congo  River 
South-West  Africa. 

The  German  and  English  mails  take  usually  about  six 
weeks  to  make  the  journey,  as  they  carry  cargo  for,  and  call  at, 
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many  ports  along  the  African  coast.  Time-bills  giving  dates 
of  sailings  and  calls,  can  be  obtained  on  application  from 
Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  & Co.,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool ; 
or  from  Mr.  Alexander  Sinclair,  James  Street,  Liverpool. 
German  steamers  start  from  Hamburg ; English,  from 
Liverpool.  Our  Missionaries  usually  go  by  the  English 
steamers,  and  find  it  convenient  and  pleasant  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  African  coast,  which  the  slow  progress  of 
the  steamer  enables  them  to  do.  A new  direct  mail 
service  by  the  Castle  Line  (Sir  Donald  Currie  & Co.)  is  to 
leave  Southampton  on  the  15th  of  every  month,  and  as  that 
will  be  the  quickest  route  our  brethren  will  most  probably 
use  that  in  the  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  visit  the  different  missions  along  the 
coast — Sierra  Leone,  Accra,  Bonny,  Old  Calabar,  Fernando 
Po,  Gaboon  (American,  and  French  Roman  Catholic),  and 
Landana  (French  Roman  Catholic).*  A kind  welcome  will 
always  be  given  at  these  mission  stations  to  our  brethren. 
Cameroons  and  Victoria  are,  unfortunately,  out  of  the 
steamer’s  line  and  route.  It  will,  however,  be  far  better 
to  run  no  risks  at  all  and  to  stay  on  board  until  arrival 
at  Banana,  but  should  anyone  go  ashore  the  greatest  care 
will  be  needed  to  guard  against  exposure.  An  umbrella 
should  always  be  carried.  Fatigue  is  dangerous.  If  the 
surf  is  reported  bad,  and  one  is  likely  to  get  a wetting, 


* Ten  grains  of  quinine  should  always  be  taken  as  a precaution 
twelve  hours  before  going  on  shore. 
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it  should  be  given  up.  Ladies  should  not  go  on  shore 
at  all  until  arrival  at  their  destination. 

As  a rule,  very  little  writing  can  be  done  on  board  a 
steamer  on  account  of  the  vibration  of  the  screw.  The 
passage,  however,  gives  abundant  opportunity  for  reading, 
and  a selection  of  books — not  too  solid  and  heavy — should 
be  taken.  Unless  previously  read,  such  books  might  be 
taken  as — 

Livingstone’s  Works  (three  journeys). 

Stanley’s  Works  (three  journeys). 

Moffatt’s  Life  and  Work. 

Blaikie’s  Personal  Life  of  Livingstone. 

Coleridge  Pattison’s  Life.  (Charlotte  Yonge’s.) 

Arnot’s  Letters.  (Published  at  Hawkins’,  27,  Pater- 
noster Square,  E.C.  Price  8d.  3 books.) 

Johnston’s  River  Congo. 

Schweinfurth,  Capello  and  Ivens,  &c.,  &c. 

Specially  should  the  voyage  be  the  opportunity  for 
completely  mastering  the  contents  of  our  vade  mecum, 
“ Health  on  the  Congo.”  The  Congo  language  also  should 
be  studied,  and  the  vocabulary,  given  presently,  be 
mastered. 

The  society  on  board  the  steamer  is  not  always  what  one 
could  wish.  There  is  often  a great  deal  of  prejudice  against 
missions  on  the  part  of  the  captains  and  officers  of  the 
steamers,  as  also  the  traders  who  may  be  fellow  passengers ; 
and  it  needs  much  wisdom  and  grace  to  commend  ourselves 
and  our  Master  to  these.  There  are,  however,  pleasant  excep- 
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tions,  and  Missionaries  have  many  warm  friends  among 
captains  and  traders.  As  a rule,  gentlemanly  courtesy  is 
shown,  and  personal  antipathy  to  us,  if  it  does  exist,  is 
generally  the  result  of  unwise  action  or  bearing.  It  will 
probably  be  best  at  the  commencement  of  a voyage  to  keep 
one’s  self  a little  in  the  background,  and  not  push  one’s 
society  on  our  new  acquaintances,  taking  care  to  be  ever 
polite,  courteous,  and  genial,  as  well  as  deferential  in  matters 
about  which  others  may  know  more  than  we  do.  Asking 
questions,  without  boring  (especially  take  care  not  to  bore 
the  captain — he  usually  hates  it,  being  so  constantly 
interrogated  by  new  travellers),  will  bring  much  informa- 
tion that  will  be  useful.  The  purser,  and  often  the 
doctor  and  officers,  generally  like  pleasant,  genial,  chatty 
passengers. 

With  respect  to  religious  work  on  board,  much  has  some- 
times been  done,  but  it  needs  great  care  and  wisdom.  The 
principal  thing  is  to  see  that  our  “ manner  of  life  is  worthy 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.”  We  are  sometimes  closely  watched, 
and  should  take  care  to  commend  our  religion  by  our 
example  and  conduct.  There  should  be  a careful  guard- 
ing against  obtruding  religious  matters,  and  yet  an  ever- 
readiness  to  use  any  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  sow  the 
seed.  If  we  can  strike  up  personal  friendships  on  board 
it  will  help  us  to  try,  by  the  lever  of  the  personal  esteem  in 
which  we  are  held,  to  bring  others  to  Christ.  I speak  about 
this  subject,  because  a Missionary’s  life  on  board  a mail 
steamer  is,  as  often  as  not,  found  to  be  a peculiarly  difficult 
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one,  and  voyages  are  often  unhappy  on  account  of  the  un- 
congenial society  in  which  we  are  thrown,  and  the  difficulty 
of  knowing  how  we  are  to  serve  Christ  on  board  a steamer. 
When  not  “ in  port,”  it  is  generally  possible  to  hold  a service 
on  the  Sunday,  by  the  captain’s  permission.  The  “ Church 
Service  ” is  generally  used  on  such  occasions,  and  the  sermon 
should  only  be  a short  one  of  ten  minutes  or  a quarter-of-an- 
hour.  It  is  also  possible,  sometimes,  to  hold  a short  service 
among  the  sailors  on  the  forecastle. 

It  is  advisable  before  reaching  the  port  of  Banana  to  get 
one’s  self  under  the  influence  of  quinine,  and  from  Gaboon 
down,  four  grains  should  be  taken  every  morning.  This 
might  be  continued,  our  medical  advisers  tell  us,  for  the 
first  ten  days  after  our  arrival ; subsequently  two  grains  of 
quinine  should  be  taken  each  day,  until  one  is  definitely 
settled  down  in  his  new  station.  A convenient  form  of 
taking  quinine  is  to  work  it  up  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  into 
the  form  of  a pill,  with  one  or  two  drops  of  water,  then  to 
wrap  it  in  a little  cigarette  paper,  when  it  can  be  taken  with- 
out any  nausea.  One’s  medical  case  (Kirby’s)  and  surgical 
case,  with  the  usual  et  cetera,  should  be  ever  at  hand  in  the 
nearest  trunk. 

Upon  coming  to  an  anchor  off  Banana,  a boat  will  pro- 
bably come  alongside  from  the  Dutch  House,  and  enquiry 
should  be  made  after  Mr.  de  Bloeme,  chief  agent,  or  his 
representative,  Mr.  de  la  Fontaine  Verwey,  to  whom  the  new 
Missionary  should  introduce  himself.  The  captain  will  pre- 
sent him  to  the  Dutch  gentleman  who  comes  off  in  the  boat, 
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who  will  arrange  for  him  and  his  personal  luggage  to  go 
ashore. 

What  is  left  of  luggage,  or  any  goods  for  the  brethren  on 
the  stations,  can  be  sent,  at  request,  on  shore  later,  by  the 
officers  of  the  ship.  This,  however,  will  need  a word  to  the 
representative  of  the  Dutch  House,  who  will  send  a proper 
boat  for  them.  Personal  supervision  of  one’s  own  personal 
luggage  is  advisable,  so  that  nothing  goes  astray. 

A few  little  directions  to  guide  new  arrivals  at  the  Dutch 
House  I will  quote  from  Mr.  Bentley’s  “ Traveller’s  Notes.” 

“You  will  find  the  Dutch  gentlemen  very  courteous  and 
kind,  but  remember  that  they  are  gentlemen  of  business  and 
very  busy.  Do  not  waste  their  time,  or  expect  too  much 
attention. 

“ Do  not  give  them  unnecessary  trouble,  but  be  free  to 
seek  information  required.  Towards  the  evening,  if  not 
before,  you  should  be  shown  your  room.  If  you  find  it 
necessary  to  speak,  do  so,  in  the  first  case,  to  the  chief 
agent,  who  will  speak  to  the  steward  about  it. 

“You  will  have  no  servant  to  wait  upon  you,  but  arrange 
as  best  you  can.  Give  a little  present  to  the  boy  who 
attends  to  your  room  when  you  leave. 

“ Ascertain  the  time  of  meals. — An  informal  meal 
(cafe)  is  on  the  table  from  6.30  to  7.  Take  what  you  need 
to  carry  you  on  until  1 1,  when  comes  breakfast  (almo<^o). 
Take  the  seat  arranged  by  the  chief,  waiting  till  it  is 
indicated.  Dinner  (jantar)  will  probably  be  on  the  table  at 
7 o’clock.  Be  careful  to  be  in  your  place  at  meal  times. 
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“ The  following  little  Portuguese  dinner  table  vocabulary 
may  be  useful. 


Knife 

Faca 

Pepper 

Pimenta 

Fork 

Garfo 

Mustard 

Mostarda 

Spoon 

Colher 

Vinegar 

Vinagre 

Plate 

Prata 

Sauce  | 

Molho  (pro- 

Cup 

Chicara 

nounce  Molyo) 

Tea 

Cha 

Soup 

Sopa 

Coffee 

Cafe 

Fish 

Peixe 

Milk 

Leite 

Meat 

Carne 

Sugar 

Assucar 

Beef 

Vacca 

Bread 

Pao 

Mutton 

Carneiro 

Butter 

Manteiga 

Goat 

Cabrito 

Cheese 

Queijo 

Boiled 

Cozido 

Glass 

Copo 

Roast 

Assado 

Water 

Agua 

Fried 

Frita 

Wine 

Vinho 

Yes 

Si 

Salt  Sal 

Nothing  more  Nada  mais 

No 

Nab 

Thank  you 
Please 

Muito  obrigado  (pronounce  Mwintobrigado) 
Faga  favor 

Yes  please,  or  No  thank  you 

Obrigado  (the  tone  showing 
which  is  meant) 

Other 

Outro 

Give  me 

Da  me  or  Da  ca 

Bring 
Take  away 

Traga 

Tira 

Wash  this 

Alimp’  este/a 

x = sh 

c = k 9 = 

s lh  = ly 

nh  = ny 

Father  FEte  i = ee 


u = oo 


o = o 
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“ Express  a wish  to  get  up  river  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  do  as  advised.  If  you  are  favoured  with  a passage  by 
the  Dutch  House  in  the  s.s.  ‘ Moriaan,’  or  s.s.  ‘ Prins 
Hendrik,’  seek  always  the  hospitality  of  the  Dutch  House 
en  route  up  river.  If  the  Belgian  Expedition  favours  you, 
seek  their  hospitality ; and  if  you  have  time,  call  at  the 
Dutch  House.  This  applies,  if  you  have  to  stay  a night  at 
Ponta  da  Lenha  (25  miles  up),  or  Mboma  (70  miles).  If 
you  reach  Wanga  Wanga,  beg  the  agent  to  send  a message 
to  Underhill  (Tunduwa),  when  a boat  will  be  sent  to  fetch 
you. 

“ Remember  that  the  Dutch  House  is  not  an  hotel,  but 
they  being  our  agents  on  the  coast,  accord  us  their  kind 
hospitality.” 

Following  these  instructions  of  Mr.  Bentley,  very  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced. 

Underhill  is  our  first  station.  It  is  necessarily  as  much  a 
business  depot  as  a missionary  station — all  the  stores,  &c., 
for  San  Salvador,  and  the  other  stations,  coming  there  to  be 
forwarded. 

Having  arrived  among  the  Congo  tribes,  ever)7  oppor- 
> tunity  should  be  taken  to  speak  the  words  of  Kixi- 
Kongo  one  has  learnt.  And  here  will  be  a fitting  place 
to  give  a little  vocabulary  of  selected  useful  words  Mr. 
Bentley  has  drawn  up,  and  which  might  be  conveniently 
copied  into  a little  pocket  memorandum  book  for  handy 
reference : — 
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VOCABULARY. 


AU 

Awanso 

Anger 

Makaxi 

Bad 

Ambi 

Bale 

Ekuba 

Banana 

Tiba 

Basket 

Mbangu 

Bathe 

Yowela 

Beads 

Njimbu 

Bed 

Mfulu 

Bell 

Ngunga 

Biscuit 

Mbolo 

Black 

Ndombe 

Boil 

Vula 

Bone 

Vixi 

Book 

Nkanda 

Boot 

Nsampatu 

Bottle 

Mbwata 

Bowels 

Ndia 

Box 

Nkele 

Boy 

Brass  rod 

f Nleke,  or 
\ Kindende 
Ntaku 

Bridge 

Kiamvu 

Bring 

Twala 

Bullet 

Ekela 

Burn 

Yoka 

Butter 

Maji  ma  ngombe 

Buy 

Sumba 

Cabbages 

Nkove 

Calabash 

Nkalu 

Call 

Bokela 

A can 

Lata 

Candle 

Mini 

Canoe 

Nlungu,  or  bwatu 

Canvas 

Ngoto 

Care  take 

Toma  tala 

Carry 

Nata 

Cassava 

Madioko 

„ pudding  Kwanga 

Catch 

Baka 

Chair 

Kiandu 

Change 

Soba 

Chicken 

Nsusu 

Cloth 

Nlele 

Cloth,  white 

Makende 

„ stripe 

Tuta 

Handkerchief 

l Malenswa 
( (Sing : elenswa) 

Coat 

Kinkdtu 

Coffee 

Kafe 

Cold 

Kioji 

Come 

Wiza 

Cook 

Lamba 

Cord 

Nxinga 

Cost 

Ntalu 

Count 

Tanga 

Cover 

Fuka 

Cry 

Dila 

Cup 

Xikala 

Cushion 

Miika 

Cut 

Zcnga 

Dance 

Kina 
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Darkness 

Tombe 

Day 

Lumbu 

Dead 

Fwidi 

Dirt 

Mvindu 

Dish 

Elonga 

Do 

Vanga 

Dog 

Mbwa 

Door 

Kielo 

Drink 

Nwa 

Drunk,  tipsy 

Kolwa 

Eat 

Dia 

Egg 

Diaki  (s.) 

Eggs 

Maid  (pi.) 

Fat 

Maji 

Fathom, 

( (s.)  Evwata 

2 yards 

( (pi.)  Mavwata 

Fear 

Wonga 

Ferry 

Esau 

Fetch 

Bonga 

„ water 

Tele’  o maza 

,,  firewood 

Tiam’  e nkuni 

Fight 

Nwana 

Fire 

Tiya 

Light  a fire 

Lung’  o tiya 

Fire  (a  gun) 

Xika 

Firewood 

Nkuni 

Fish 

Mbiji  a maza 

Food 

Madia 

Fork 

Nsoma 

Fowl 

Nsusu 

Friend 

Nkundi 

Fry 

Kanga 

Give 

Vana 

,,  me 

Umpana 

,,  him 

Umvana 

Go 

Wenda 

Go  away 

Katuka 

Go  on 

Ndolo 

God 

Nzambi 

Gone 

Wele 

Good 

Ambote 

Grass 

Titi 

Ground-nut 

Nguba 

Gun 

Nkele 

Half  (part) 

Ndambu 

Hat 

Mpu 

Help 

Sadisa 

Her,  he,  him 

Yandi 

Hill 

Mongo 

His,  her 

Andi 

Hold 

Ximba 

House 

Nzo 

Hunger 

Nzala 

I,  me 

Mono 

111 

Yela 

In,  into 

Muna 

Jigger 

Dede,  Madongola 

Keep 

Lunda 

Kill 

Vonda 

King,  chief 

Mfumu 

Knife 

Mbele 

Large 

( Ampwena,  or 
\ Anene 

Leopard 

Ngo 

A he 

Luvhnu 

Look 

Tala 

Looking-glass 

Pelo 

Lose 

Vidisa 

Lost 

Vididi 

Love,  like 

( Tonda  (ele), 
1 Zolele 
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Maize 

Masa 

Make 

Vanga 

Man  (person) 

Muntu 

Mat 

Eteva 

Matches 

Mabindwa 

Meat 

Mbiji 

Milk 

Kimvumina 

Mix 

Sanga 

Monkey 

Nkewa,  Nkima 

Moon,  month 

Ngonde 

More 

Diaka 

Morning 

Mene-mene 

Mosquito 

Mbu 

„ net 

Nzo  a mbu 

Much,  many 

Yingi 

My 

Ame 

Needle 

Ntumbu 

Night 

Fuku 

No 

Ve 

Not 

Ke  - - Ko 

Of 

A 

Onion 

Niaza 

Open 

Jiula 

„ (a  box) 

Bamuna 

Other 

Akaka 

Paddle 

Nkafi 

Pain 

Mpaxi,  or  Nganji 

Palm 

Diya,  pi.  maya 

» oil 

Maji  ma  ngaji 

„ nut 

Nkandi 

„ frond 

Ndala 

„ wine 

Malavu 

Pass 

Luta,  or  Vioka 

Path 

Njila 

Pea  nut  (arachis)  Nguba 

Pepper 

Ndungu 

Pi  g 

Ngulu 

Pillow 

Mfika 

Pine  apple 

Nanaji 

Pipe 

Kinzu 

Plantain 

Manlrondo 

Plate 

Elonga 

Plateau 

Nzanza 

Porter,  carrier 

Ngamba 

Pot 

Kinzu 

Potato 

Kwa,  or  mbala 

Powder,  gun 

Tiya  twamputu 

Pray 

Samba 

Put 

Xia 

Put  a pot  on  ) 
the  fire  J 

■ Teleka 

Put  in  order 

Zonzeka 

Put  out  (fire,  1 
candle)  J 

| Jima 

Quick 

Nswalu 

Rain 

Mvula 

Receive,  take 

Tambula 

Red 

Ambwald 

Refuse 

Manga 

River 

Nkoko 

„ large 

Nzadi 

Road 

Njila 

Rob,  steal 

Yiya 

Roof 

Nludi 

Salt 

Mungwa 

Say 

Vova 

Search,  look  for 

Vava 

Sell 

Teka 

Send 

Tuma 

Serpent 

Nioka 

Set,  lay  table 

Yal’  o meza 

Sheep 

Ebokolo,  ememe 
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Short 

Ankufi 

Show 

Songa 

Shut 

Jika 

Silence ! 

Bik’  o mazu ! 

Sing 

Yimbila 

Singlet 

Nanu 

Sit  down 

V wanda 

Sleep 

Leka 

Slipperiness 

Nlelo 

Slowly 

Malembe 

Smoke,  n. 

Mwixi 

„ to,  V. 

Nu’  e mfomo 

Soap 

Nzabau 

Son 

Mwana 

Speak  again 

Vova  diaka 

Spoon 

Zalu,  Loto 

Stand  up 

Telama 

Stick 

Nti 

Stone 

Etadi 

Stop  doing 

Yambula 

Stop,  stay 

Dingalala 

Strike 

Weta,  wanda 

String  of  beads 

Nsanga 

Sugar 

Nswikidi 

Sun 

Ntangwa 

Sunshine 

Mwini 

Swamp 

Budi,  nyaba 

Sweat 

Luina 

Sweet 

Toma 

Take 

Bonga 

, , away 

Katula 

Them 

Yau 

Thief 

Mwivi 

Thirst 

Evwina 

Throw  at 

Tuba 

» out 

Veta 

Tie 

Kanga 

Tired 

Mabibi 

To-day 

Unu 

To-morrow 

Mbaji 

Towel 

Etwaya 

Town 

Evata,  bwala 

Truth 

Ludi 

Untruth 

Luvunu 

Untie 

Kutulula 

Wake,  v.n. 

Xikama 

. , v.a. 

Xikam-sa 

Walk 

Diata 

I want 

Nzolele 

War 

Vita 

Wash 

Sukula 

Water 

Maza 

it 

Nlangu 

We 

Tu,  yeto 

Wear 

Vwata 

Well 

Ambote 

What  is  this 

Nki  kiokio 

What  is  your  i 

\ Nkumbwaku 

name  i 

l nani 

Where 

Akweyi 

White 

Ampembe 

„ ant 

Nselele 

Why 

Nkia  kuma 

Wife 

Nkaza 

Wipe 

Kungula. 

Witch 

Ndoki 

Woman 

Nkento 

Wooden 

Anti 

Wood,  a 

Mfinda 

» fire 

Nkuni 

„ to  go  for 

Tiam’  e nkuni 

Yes 

Elo 
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You 

Ye 

Yesterday 


Ngeye 
Yeno,  nu 
Ezono 


Yesterday,  the 
day  before 


1 Moxi  3 Tatu  5 Tanu 

2 Zole  4 Ya  6 Sambanu 

20  Makumole  30  Makumatatu 


7 Nsambwadi  9 Evwa 

8 Nana  10  Ekumi 

100  Nkama  1,000  Kulaji 


Varying  Prefixes  for  Singular  and  Plural. 


S. 

Mu 

Ki 

E or  di 
Lu 


PL 

Mi 

I or  yi 

Ma 

Tu 


Pronominal  Prefixes  to  Verbs. 


I N,  m 
You  U 
He  A,  u,  o 


We 

Ye 

They 


Tu 
Nu 
A,  ba 


Perfect  tense. — Change  final  a into  idi,  ele,  ini,  ene , &c. 


Ele  or  ene,  when  there  is  e or  0 in  the  root ; 

Ene  or  ini,  when  there  is  m or  n pure  in  the  root. 

Baka  Bakidi  Zola  Zolele 

Naia  Natini  Noka  N ok  ene 


CHAPTER  III. 


Land-travelling. 

As  this  chapter  is  the  most  important  in  the  Manual,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  studied  with  corresponding  attention. 

The  health  of  a Congo  missionary  is  usually  more  tried 
by  travelling  than  by  anything  else;  and,  although  it  very 
seldom  happens  that  one  encounters  a heavy  fever  on  the 
march,  there  is  generally  a reaction  afterwards  induced  if 
there  has  been  too  much  physical  strain.  A journey  of  five 
to  twenty  days  may,  however,  do  one  more  good  than  harm 
if  it  be  made  with  due  care  and  comfort.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
experience  of  some  that  they  are  better  while  travelling  than 
when  resident  at  a station.  From  beginning  to  end  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  fatigue,  exposure  to  sun  and  to 
chill  are  to  be  most  carefully  avoided,  and  that  the  journey 
should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Before  starting  on  a journey,  it  will  be  wise  to  partially 
cinchonize  the  system.  A dose  of  five  grains  of  quinine 
each  day  for  the  previous  three  days  will  be  sufficient.  A 
similar  dose  should  be  taken  when  one  feels  “ out  of  sorts,” 
exhausted,  disinclined  to  eat,  or  after  a bad  night’s  sleep.* 

* It  would,  perhaps,  be  a wise  extra  precaution  to  take,  besides,  two 
grains  regularly  each  day,  until  the  journey’s  end,  unless  it  is  found  to 
nauseate. 
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No  new  man  (or  veteran  either  for  that  matter)  should 
travel  without  a hammock,  and  four  or  six  men  “told  off” 
to  carry  it.  When  fresh  and  in  good  condition,  it  will  be 
better  to  walk ; but  when  tired,  the  hammock  should  be 
resorted  to.  It  is  difficult  for  hammock  carriers  to  carry  one 
up  or  down  a steep  hill,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  merciful  to 
dismount.  But  if  one  is  ill,  mercy  to  one’s  more  delicate 
self  is  the  first  duty.*' 

Before  leaving  Underhill  station,  inquiries  should  be  made 
and  information  sought  as  to  the  intended  journey,  present 
route,  political  condition  of  the  country,  and  individual 
towns,  relations  with  chiefs,  prices  of  food,  ferries  and  tolls, 
character  of  carriers  and  headman  (capata),  etc.,  etc.  This 
should  also  be  done  at  other  stations  as  one  passes  through 
them. 

To  all  information,  advice,  or  instructions  careful  heed 
should  be  paid.  It  will  be  better  not  to  trust  to  memory, 
but  to  make  good  use  of  note  books,  and  enter  therein  all 
the  matters  needful  to  be  remembered. 

Impedimenta  and  packing.— The  carriers’  loads  for 
one  traveller  are  usually  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Tent  and  bed  gear  Two  loads 

Bath,  with  cooking  utensils  ...  One  load 

Preserved  provisions One  „ 

Congo  money,  etc One  „ 

Clothes,  medicines,  and  sundries  Two  loads. 

• It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  one  must  not  ride  in  a ham- 
mock when  the  clothes  are  wet  with  dew  or  otherwise. 
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Thus,  seven  or  perhaps  eight  men  will  suffice  to  carry  the 
materiel.  Six  men  besides  for  the  hammock,  a headman, 
or  “capata,”  and  a personal  attendant,  will  make  the  caravan 
number  sixteen  persons. 

The  preserved  provision  box,  as  also  the  Congo  money 
box,  can  be  replenished  as  one  passes  through  our 
stations. 

For  two  travellers  the  materiel  can  be  half  as  much  again. 

Each  load  should  weigh  not  more  than  from  sixty 
to  sixty-four  pounds ; the  bath  load  should  weigh  under 
fifty  pounds,  as  it  is  awkward  to  carry. 

Underhill  station  supplies  the  tent.  The  bed  gear  should 
include  bedstead,  cork  mattress,  rug,  blanket,  pillow, 
mosquito  net,  and  perhaps  an  extra  coat  and  pyjamas, 
wrapped  tightly  in  the  waterproof  ground-sheet,  and  well 
corded  (cord  better  than  straps).  In  wet  weather  one's 
mackintosh  can  be  carried  outside. 

The  bath  load  should  include  two  or  three  saucepans 
(i.  e.,  camp-kettles),  kettle,  tea  or  coffee  pot,  cup  and  saucer, 
plates,  etc.,  etc.,  tin  opener,  lantern,  and  one’s  tea  and 
sugar  in  suitable  tins.  On  the  way,  odd  open  tins — con- 
densed milk,  jam,  butter, "etc. — may  be,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  as  being  less  liable  to  spill,  smuggled  into  the 
bath  when  its  carrier  is  not  looking. 

The  preserved  provision  load  should  include  stock  tea 
and  sugar,  a few  tins  of  soup,  meat,  and  perhaps  fish,  potted 
meats,  coffee  or  cocoa  (if  desired),  milk,  jam,  oil  (for  frying), 
butter,  preserved  potatoes  (small  tin),  sauce,  salt,  and 
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candles.*  A little  ground  ginger  is  suggested  by  one  of  the 
brethren  to  use  sometimes  as  a “ pick-me-up,”  instead  of 
brandy,  but  at  least  a flask  full  of  this  latter  should  always 
be  taken  in  case  of  need. 

The  amount  of  preserved  meat  to  be  taken  depends  on 
the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  native  food  supply.  The 
missionary  in  charge  will  advise. 

The  Congo  money  box  will  include  such  cloths,  beads, 
rods,  knives,  &c.,  as  the  missionary  in  charge  of  the  station 
considers  needful. 

The  clothes,  & c.,  &c.,  should  include  at  least  two  changes 
of  shirt,  three  of  pyjamas,  and  six  of  under  vests  for  each 
stage  of  the  journey,  spare  coat  and  trousers,  socks,  handker- 
chiefs, &c.,  cap  and  boots,  towels,  and  toilet  requisites. 
Medicines  should  include  the  little  travelling  case  with  the 
extra  sundries— drugs  and  surgical  instruments,  as  recom- 
mended in  outfit  list. 

Little  sundries  such  as  matches,  See.,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Also  a small  axe  or  matchet  for  cutting  fire-wood. 
A gun  or  two,  with  a dozen  or  so  cartridges  is  sufficient,  as 
game  is  usually  scarce.  Between  Bayneston  and  Wathen, 
however,  a few  extra  cartridges  should  be  taken  in  case 
of  meeting  large  game  in  the  broad  valleys.  A traveller 
should  never  carry  his  own  gun,  as  it  will  tire  him. 
The  capata  should  have  charge  of  it.  Capata  might 


• A pot  or  two  of  extract  of  meat  (Brand’s)  and  a tin  of  corn 
flour  should  be  taken,  in  case  of  illness  and  the  need  of  invalid  diet. 
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also  carry  a flag,  unless  several  little  things  have  already 
been  given  him.  Hand-bag,  containing  little  sundries 
handy  for  the  road,  umbrella,  and  water-bottle,  may  be 
carried  by  one’s  boy.  (This  boy,  as  personal  attendant, 
table  boy,  &c.,  the  missionary  in  charge  of  station 
should  endeavour  to  supply.  If  a school-boy,  he  should 
receive  specially  kind  consideration,  and  be  treated  as  a 
servant  and  something  more.  He  will  probably  be  in  receipt 
of  a small  wage,  if  sent  with  a new  traveller  on  a journey.) 
The  missionary  should  carry  nothing  but  his  staff. 

Travelling  table  and  chair  will  make  camping  out  more 
agreeable.  The  spare  hammock  bearers  may  carry  these, 
as  any  other  odd  light  article. 

In  arranging  these  loads,  the  advice  of  the  missionary  in 
charge  should  be  sought.  Reasons  may  exist  for  arranging 
them  otherwise  than  as  advised  here. 

The  locks  of  tin  trunks  require  to  be  carefully  looked  to,  to 
see  that  they  are  fast,  as  carriers  may  feel  their  need  of  some 
of  the  contents,  although  they  are  not  habitual  thieves,  un- 
less, perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Kroo-boys.  Temptation  should 
be  kept  out  of  their  way. 

Personal  luggage  not  required  on  the  march,  but  left 
behind  to  be  forwarded,  should  be  left  all  ready  for  the 
carriers,  in  properly  fastened,  secured,  and  numbered  pack- 
ages (cases,  trunks,  or  bales)  of  the  right  weight.  A few 
exceptional  trunks,  &c.,  may  weigh  ioo  to  no  lbs.  (for  two 
carriers),  but  they  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  or  difficulty 
in  finding  willing  carriers  may  lead  to  delay.  Trunks  left 
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behind  to  be  forwarded  should  have  their  contents  secured 
as  far  as  possible  from  injury  by  water  (accidents  some- 
times, but  rarely,  occur,  and  a carrier  may  drop  one’s  box  in  a 
stream) ; and  trunks  should  also,  if  possible,  be  baled  round 
with  canvas,  as  a small  extra  protection  against  theft.  A 
careful  list  of  goods  left  behind  should  be  taken,  and  a 
copy  left  with  the  missionary  in  charge  who  is  to  forward. 

The  order  in  which  he  wishes  them  sent  up  should  also 
be  left  by  the  traveller,  as  it  may  take  some  time  before  the 
whole  can  be  forwarded. 

In  all  these  things  the  memory  should  not  be  trusted  to, 
and  if  a memorandum  be  not  left  of  instructions,  the  mis- 
sionary in  charge  cannot  be  blamed  for  forgetting. 

Travelling  Costume. — It  is  better  for  the  unacclima- 
tised always  to  wear  woollen  clothes  and  not  cotton.  Except 
for  the  cold  season,  the  lighter  in  colour  and  texture  the 
wool  is,  the  better.  Thin  woollen  trousers  or  pyjamas,  with 
a woollen  girdle  (abandoning  the  braces  as  unsuitable  for 
Africa),  a light  woollen  shirt  over  a thin  vest,  no  coat  except 
in  the  morning  when  starting,  a comfortable  and  not  too 
heavy  pair  of  boots,  and  a good  light  sou-wester-shaped 
helmet  make  about  as  comfortable  a marching  suit  as  can 
be  found ; and  it  must  be  remembered  that  comfort  in 
Africa,  especially  in  travelling,  conduces  to  health.  Various 
modifications  are  possible,  according  to  weather  and  personal 
preference,  in  the  above  costume  ; a tunic,  for  instance  may 
be  worn  instead  of  the  woollen  shirt.  With  no  kind  of  coal 
or  jacket  the  want  of  pockets  is  often  felt.  To  remedy  this, 
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a large  pouch  may  be  carried  on  a belt,  or  two  breast 
pockets  may  be  sewn  on  to  one’s  flannel  shirts.  As  a rule 
a coat  should  be  carried  handy  (the  capata  or  boy  might 
wear  it)  and  put  on  at  each  stoppage,  especially  if  one  is  a 
little  heated,  and  in  consequence  liable  to  chill. 

An  umbrella  should  be  used  when  the  sun  is  very  hot ; 
or  if  travelling  by  hammock,  a cloth  thrown  over  the  pole 
and  tied  under  the  hammock  will  form  a good  screen  from 
the  sun  ; the  movement  causing  a through  current  of  air. 

Besides  carrying  a change  of  boots,  a pair  of  canvas  shoes 
should  always  be  taken,  so  as  to  ease  the  feet,  or  to  march 
in  when  the  feet  are  tender.  Precautions  should  be  taken 
against  the  “jiggers  ” infesting  the  country,  and  to  put  one’s 
bare  or  stockinged  feet  to  the  ground  is  dangerous.  The 
socks  at  night  (if  taken  off ) might  be  put  under  the  pillow, 
so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their  falling  to  the  ground  and 
getting  these  detestable  insects  upon  them.  Perfect  im- 
munity from  jiggers  is  impossible  ; when  they  have  burrowed 
under  the  skin,  the  personal  attendant  should  be  requested 
to  get  them  out  with  a needle,  which  he  is  usually  very 
clever  in  doing.  Their  presence  will  speedily  make  itself 
felt. 

The  dew  will  often  be  very  heavy  on  the  grass,  and  one  is 
saturated  from  head  to  foot  in  a few  minutes.  So  long, 
however,  as  one  keeps  warm  and  continues  walking,  this 
drenching  will  do  no  harm.  The  danger  lies  in  sitting 
down  and  resting  in  wet  things.  This  applies  to  rain  and 
profuse  perspiration  as  well  as  dew-.  If  compelled  (by 
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lagging  carnets)  to  rest  in  wet  things,  it  is  best  to  put  on  a 
warm  coat  if  possible,  and  to  protect  one’s  self  as  well  as  one 
can  from  chill.  When  a halt  is  made  for  a meal  or  for  the 
night,  if  one’s  clothes  are  wet,  either  a change  should  be 
immediately  made  into  dry  things,  or  one  should  cover  up 
in  warmer  outside  clothes,  and  a change  soon  follow  when 
the  body  has  thus  safely  and  gradually  become  cooler. 
The  danger  from  sudden  chill  renders  all  this 
emphasis  necessary.  After  getting  into  dry  clothing 
(which,  especially  at  night,  should  also  be  woollen)  a wash 
will  be  desirable  and  comfortable.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  change  one’s  clothes  on  account  of  publicity.  If  a native 
house  be  handy,  permission  should  be  asked  to  retire  into  it, 
or  the  change  could  be  effected  under  a mosquito  curtain, 
which  might  be  rigged  up  between  two  trees  or  posts,  or  one 
could  retire  for  the  purpose  into  the  little  wood  which  is 
generally  near. 

When  one  has  wet  clothes  in  one’s  box  or  bag,  any 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  dry  them.  This  applies 
specially  to  bedding  if,  from  perspiration  or  otherwise,  it  is 
at  all  damp. 

The  neck  may  require  to  be  protected  from  the  sun’s  rays 
with  a handkerchief.  Exposure  of  the  neck  or  arms  to  the 
sun  will  often  bring  a troublesome  crop  of  blisters. 

Carriers. — These  will  be,  if  possible,  mission  employes — 
Loangos,  Congos,  or  Kroos  in  the  permanent  service  of  the 
mission.  They  are  usually  more  obedient  and  reliable  than 
carriers  engaged  simply  for  the  journey.  This  is  the  business 
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of  the  missionary  at  the  station  from  which  the  start  has  to 
be  made.  Over  these  carriers  is  placed  a headman,  or 
“capata,”  who  should,  in  every  case,  be  one  of  our  own 
employes , and  understand  a little  English.  This  capata 
should  be  carefully  instructed,  and  warned  by  the  resident 
missionary  to  take  care  of  “his  white  man,”  not  to  play  any 
tricks,  to  attend  to  his  comfort,  look  after  the  purchase  of 
food  and  sleeping  accommodation,  keep  the  carriers  together 
and  well  to  the  front,  see  that  things  are  not  stolen,  etc.,  etc. 
If  a carrier  breaks  down,  it  is  the  capata’s  duty  to  arrange 
another  carrier  where  he  can,  or  in  default  to  carry  the  load 
himself.  If  a carrier  does  not  turn  up  at  camp,  the  capata 
should  be  sent  in  search  of  him  (after  an  hour  or  so  passing 
without  his  arrival).  Capatas  should  settle  any  rows 
that  may  occur,  appealing  to  the  missionary  if  necessary. 
The  capata  has  to  be  the  interpreter  and  go-between. 
Altogether  his  position  is  a very  responsible  one,  and  he 
should  feel  his  responsibility.  No  load  is  given  him,  although 
he  may  carry  small  things,  such  as  gun,  etc.,  and  he  usually 
receives  good  pay.  (Any  extra  special  services  he  has  per- 
formed can  be  remembered  and  recompensed,  upon  arrival 
at  the  destination,  as  the  resident  missionary  shall  advise.) 

We  generally  depend  a great  deal  on  our  capatas,  who 
should  be  honest,  energetic,  emphatic  with  the  carriers,  and 
thoughtful.  A boy,  as  personal  attendant,  should  keep  near 
to  his  master,  and  carry  his  small  sundries,  look  after  his 
table  and  bed,  etc.,  and  be  taught  to  be  attentive  to  his 
wants.  He  may,  also,  have  to  assist  in  cooking,  or  to  under- 
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take  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  cuisine , assisted  by  an 
obliging  carrier,  who  should  be  rewarded  for  his  assistance. 
The  traveller  may  have  to  direct  and  superintend  his  own 
cooking.  It  may  happen  that  one  of  the  carriers  is  a good 
cook,  and  in  this  case  should  only  carry  a half-load  (thirty 
pounds),  or  should  be  “considered”  in  return  for  his  extra 
duties.  The  resident  missionary  may  be  able  to  provide  a 
cook,  or  a second  boy  attendant,  for  the  journey.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  by  resident  missionaries  to  supply 
this  need  for  the  new  traveller. 

Carriers  carrying  things  needed  immediately  after  arrival 
in  camp  (e.g.,  cooking  utensils,  bag  with  change  of  clothing, 
etc.)  should  be  instructed  to  keep  well  to  the  front. 

The  pay  of  the  carriers  is  arranged  by  the  resident 
missionary  who  engages  them.  Any  special  complaint  of 
their  behaviour  (such  as  stealing,  etc.)  should  be  made  to 
him.  Any  special  rewards  for  extra  services  should  be  given 
as  advised  by  other  missionaries  who  know  what  is  customary 
(this  in  order  that  we  may  act  with  equal  liberality.)  Rations 
for  the  distance  to  be  travelled  are  served  out  before  starting, 
at  so  much  per  day,  to  the  capata,  carriers,  and  personal 
attendant,  by  the  resident  missionary ; and  only  if  the 
journey  takes  longer  than  the  expected  time  should  extra 
rations  be  given.  These  rations  are  generally  in  beads. 
The  traveller  should  clearly  understand  the  currency  and  the 
allowance,  see  that  it  is  accepted  by  his  men  before  starting, 
and  turn  a deaf  ear  to  complaints  of  hunger  on  the  road,  as 
the  carriers,  however  much  they  get,  always  profess  to  be 
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hungry,  and  to  have  run  through  their  ration  money,  before 
they  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  At  the  same  time, 
if  more  meat  (goat  or  fowls)  or  vegetables  are  presented  by 
the  chiefs  of  towns,  etc.,  than  are  wanted  by  himself  and 
his  boy,  he  can  distribute  it  among  his  carriers,  through,  and 
specially  remembering,  the  capata.  The  boy  and  the 
cook  should  always  once  a day  have  a taste  of  meat  or  fish, 
and,  where  possible,  the  capata  too.  The  missionary  who 
arranges  the  caravan  will  advise  as  to  this.  To  be  relieved 
of  the  anxiety  of  providing  food  for  the  carriers,  as  one  is 
relieved  by  their  being  rationed  before  starting,  is  a great 
advantage  to  the  traveller,  who  has  thus  only  to  worry  him- 
self about  his  own  food. 

Times  and  distances. — The  cold,  dry  season  (if  one 
is  able  to  choose),  from  June  to  October,  is  the  best,  probably, 
for  travelling.  Of  this  period,  September  and  October  are 
usually  preferred,  as  the  tall  grass  is  then  burnt  and  the 
paths  much  freer.  Next  to  the  cold  season,  January  and 
February  are  chosen,  as  during  those  months  there  is  usually 
very  little  rain  compared  with  November  and  December, 
and  from  March  to  May.  One  disadvantage  of  September 
and  October  is,  that  most  of  the  small  streams  are  dried  up, 
and  to  get  good  water  is  sometimes  difficult.  No  month  in 
the  year  is  known  to  be  specially  unhealthy,  but  during  the 
rainy  season  the  heat  is  much  greater,  and  more  care  has  to 
be  taken  to  protect  one’s  self  from  it. 

Except  in  cool,  cloudy  weather,  it  is  unadvisable  to  tia\el 

between  n a.m.  and  3 p.m. 
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An  average  four  and  a half  to  five  hours  (say  nine  to 
twelve  miles)  a day  is  quite  enough  for  a traveller  to  attempt, 
unless  in  special  circumstances.  There  should  be  no 
fatigue ; to  be  a day  longer  upon  the  journey  is  probably 
of  no  consequence,  and  hurry  should  be  avoided.  A start 
should  be  made  at  6 o’clock.  Various  delays  and  little  halts 
(the  carriers  becoming  tired  with  their  loads)  will  occur 
every  half-hour  or  hour,  which  the  traveller  should  shorten 
as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  into  mid-day  camp  as  soon 
and  have  there  as  long  a rest  as  he  can. 

As  near  1 1 o’clock  as  possible  (before  if  he  is  tired  or 
hungry)  he  should  halt  at  a fitting  spot  for  lunch.  By  this 
time  two-thirds  of  the  day’s  march  will  be  over,  three  hours 
actual  marching  being,  perhaps,  accomplished  in  the  five 
hours.  After  a good  rest  and  lunch,  at  2.30  everything 
should  be  repacked,  and  a start  made  again  at  3 o’clock,  an 
hour  or  hour  and  a half  of  continuous  marching  bringing  to 
the  end  the  day’s  march  well  before  5 o’clock,  and  in 
time  to  arrange  everything  for  the  night.  If  it  can  be  done 
easily,  4 o’clock  will  be  found  a better  hour  to  get  into  night 
camp;  10.30  a. m.  is  also  much  better  than  11  o’clock  for 
the  luncheon  halt. 

The  rate  of  march  should  be  moderate  and  steady,  and 
when  climbing  hills,  as  slow  and  easy  as  possible. 

Appended  to  this  chapter  will  be  found  a table  of  towns 
and  special  points  en  route,  with  their  distances  from  each 
other,  in  which  camps  advised  for  mid-day  and  night  will 
be  indicated.  Whatever  alterations  a new  traveller  secs  fit 
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to  make  in  these  suggested  camps,  he  is  strongly  urged  not 
at  first  to  attempt  longer  distances.  Where  possible,  towns 
are  chosen  in  preference  for  night  camps,  as  the^  offer 
many  conveniences.  Sometimes,  however,  one  has  to  pitch 
one’s  tent  in  the  wilderness  near  to  a river  or  stream. 

These  streams  are  as  often  as  not  preferred  for  mid-day 
camps.  Shade  should  be  a sine  qua  non  when  the  sun  is  > 
shining,  as  it  also  should  be  in  all  temporary  halts.  The 
traveller  should  always  retreat  into  the  shade  when  at  a 
stand-still.  This  shelter  from  the  sun  may  nearly  always 
be  procured  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  the  eaves  of  a 
native  house. 

It  will  generally  be  found  better  when  Sunday  finds  one 
on  the  march,  to  travel  at  any  rate  a short  distance  on  that 
day.  If  one  can  easily  reach  a European  settlement  on  the 
Saturday,  so  much  the  better,  but  to  make  a day’s  halt  in 
the  middle  of  a stage  is  unadvisable  for  many  reasons.  It 
usually  demoralizes  one’s  carriers  who  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  who  will  probably  get  into  mischief  (palm-wine  drink- 
ing and  rows)  with  the  natives,  which  one  is  powerless  to 
prevent.  It  also  inevitably  makes  them  lazy  on  the  Monday 
and  unfit  for  travel.  It  usually  has  a bad  effect  physically 
on  the  traveller  himself.  In  the  case  of  a missionary  who 
knows  the  language,  lie  can,  upon  finding  himself  in  a town 
on  the  Sunday,  improve  the  occasion,  and  have  a meeting 
(indeed,  when  not  too  fatigued,  this  can  be  done  any  day, 
whether  Sunday  or  not),  but  with  a new  missionary  it  is 
difficult.  In  new  unexplored  country  this  rule  as  to  not 
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halting  on  the  Sunday  should  be  a hard  and  fast  one — ■ 
troubles  so  often  have  come  with  the  natives  at  such  times. 
The  endeavour  should  be  to  avoid  spending  a Sunday  on 
the  road  by  starting  early  in  the  week. 

As  to  the  position  a traveller  should  take  in  his  caravan, 
it  is  recommended  by  some  that  he  keep  at  the  rear,  to  keep 
behind  and  bring  up  stragglers.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
bringing  all  the  carriers  into  camp  at  the  same  time  as  one’s 
self,  but  it  is  so  wearying  and  irritating  to  lag  behind  that 
many  prefer  to  go  on  in  front  and  make  an  occasional  halt 
to  enable  the  slow  walkers  to  catch  up,  and  even  to  wait  an 
hour  or  more  at  the  camping  place  (during  which  some  may 
comfortably  enjoy  their  pipe)  until  those  who  have  lagged 
behind  arrive. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  traveller  does  not  lose  his 
road.  To  prevent  this,  he  will  need  to  keep  “in  touch 
with  ” his  capata,  boy,  or  other  member  of  the  caravan. 

Many  of  the  above  remarks  do  not  apply  in  case  of  a 
hammock  being  used.  If  riding  in  a hammock,  one  can 
have  no  choice  of  front  or  rear  for  instance,  but  must  go 
where  carried — generally  well  in  front,  the  hammock  carriers 
preferring  a brisk  walk  or  short  trot. 

Night  Camping. — A tent  should  be  taken,  unless  one 
can  be  sure  of  reaching  villages  each  night,  and  of  securing 
accommodation  in  native  houses.  In  the  rainy  season  there 
is  usually  too  much  uncertainty  to  risk  travelling  without  a 
tent.  On  the  approach  of  a storm  a special  effort  should 
be  made  to  reach  any  suitable  camp  near,  and  the  capata 
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will  often  be  able  to  recommend  a village  known  to  him 
and  a little  off  the  line  of  route.  His  advice  in  this  should 
be  taken.  If  there  is  no  village  at  hand  the  tenT  should  be 
hastily  put  up  near  a handy  stream,  and  the  traveller  must 
do  the  best  he  can,  always  taking  care  to  change  as  soon  as 
possible  if  wet.  It  is  far  better,  however,  to  get  to  a 
village,  if  possible,  as  putting  up  a tent  in  the  rain  is  very 
inconvenient. 

In  pitching  a tent  care  should  be  taken  (especially  in  the 
rainy  and  tornado  season)  to  peg  it  tightly  in  the  ground, 
and  when  rain  is  expected,  to  slacken  the  cords,  as  the  rain 
tightens  them  very  soon,  and  the  tension  otherwise  may 
draw  out  the  pegs.  Two  men  (assisted  by  others)  should 
always  have  the  recognised  duty  of  putting  up  the  tent. 
It  is  appropriate  that  the  tent  carrier  should  be  one  of 
the  two. 

Native  houses,  however,  are  usually  preferred  to  tents  for 
sleeping  in,  as  so  much  less  trouble  is  involved.  On 
arriving  at  the  village  where  it  is  intended  to  sleep,  a polite 
request  should  be  sent  by  the  capata  to  the  chief,  for  the 
loan  of  a house  for  the  night.  This  is  usually  arranged 
easily.  If  a very  small  house  is  offered  and  several  larger 
ones  are  seen,  a further  polite  message  should  go,  and  if  the 
chief  is  an  obliging  man  he  will  trouble  himself  to  look 
after  a better  house.  Such  a house  lent  to  strangers  is 
called  nzo-a-lombo  (equivalent  to  hotel).  The  carriers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  same  house,  unless 
it  is  unavoidable,  as  they  may  give  one  a wakeful  night. 
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They  may  be  able  to  arrange  a second  house  for  themselves 
if  it  is  in  the  rainy  season.  One’s  boy,  however,  should  be 
encouraged^o  sleep  in  one’s  own  house,  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  acquaintance,  as  also  to  be  at  hand  if  needed  during 
the  night.  A small  present  must  be  given  in  the  morning 
to  the  owners  of  the  houses,  usually  two  handkerchiefs  for 
one’s  own,  and  one  handkerchief  (or  its  equivalent)  for  the 
carriers’  accommodation.  A bell  in  each  case  given  to  the 
wife  of  the  owner  will  entitle  one  to  special  regard.  The 
bedstead  should  be  fixed  up  and  the  bed  made  with  an 
idea  to  comfort.  It  is  usual  to  sleep  in  cotton  or  woollen 
pyjamas,  and  vest  or  shirt  according  to  ascertained  prefer- 
ence. Some  travellers  find  a sheet  very  comfortable.  The 
arrangement  of  the  mosquito  curtain  is  very  important, 
especially  in  the  rainy  season,  when  mosquitoes  sometimes 
abound.  At  a few  places,  however,  there  are  absolutely  no 
mosquitoes.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  mosquitoes 
may  cause  a wakeful  night,  and  this  again  a fever,  so  its 
importance  is  evident.  The  curtain  for  travelling  should  be 
as  recommended,  not  too  large,  and  without  a door.  It 
should  be  shaped  like  an  oblong  tent,  with  ridge  above,  and 
sides  draping  closely  to  and  coming  well  down  below  the 
bedstead.  When  the  curtain  is  fastened  up  it  should  be 
allowed  to  hang  down  one  side  of  the  bed  until  one  “turns 
in,”  when,  in  lying  down,  it  can  be  arranged  all  round  the  bed, 
to  which  it  should  cling  closely,  otherwise  must  be  tucked 
under  the  mattress.  Two  little  laths,  each  eighteen  inches 
long,  can  stretch  out  the  upper  part  of  the  curtain  and  give 
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more  ventilation.  Care  should  be  taken  to  understand  and 
practice  the  above  art  before  starting  from  Underhill. 

When  the  traveller  has  evening  prayer  with  Tiis  boy,  who 
will  probably  understand  a little  English,  he  might  send  an 
invitation  to  any  of  the  carriers  to  come  in,  but  should  not 
urge  it,  as  he  would  pray  in  an  “ unknown  tongue  ” to  them. 

Before  turning  in  (in  fact  before  dark),  it  should  be  seen 
that  the  wood  left  over  is  sufficient  to  boil  the  kettle  in  the 
morning,  as,  of  course,  water  also.*  Water  (or  cold  weak 
tea)  should  also  be  handy  for  drinking  in  the  night,  if 
needed. 

The  earlier  one  retires  the  better ; 4.30  should  be  the 
hour  for  rising  so  as  to  start  at  6 o’clock. 

Food  and  Cooking. — In  travelling,  as  at  our  stations, 
. we  generally  have  three  meals  per  day,  which  although 
usually  characterised  as  tea,  breakfast,  and  dinner,  are  rather 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  The  hours  for  these  are 
usually  6.30  (on  the  march  5.30)  a.m.,  n a.m.,  and  6 p.m. 
The  early  morning  meal  is  often  limited  to  tea  or  coffee,  and 
a little  bread  and  butter,  or  biscuits.  The  experience  of 
many  of  us,  like  the  advice  of  our  medical  authorities, 
teaches  us  that  this  is  not  sufficient : to  go  from  7 p.m.  to 
11  a.m.,  with  scarcely  anything  to  break  the  fast,  must  surely 
be  a great  mistake.  Let  the  early  morning  meal  then  be  a 
good  one,  upon  which  one  may  march  for  several  hours 
without  feeling  hungry,  especially  as  the  1 1 o’clock  meal 


* This  is  very  important  and  is  sometimes  forgotten. 
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may  be  delayed.  It  should  undoubtedly  include  meat.  A 
good  lunch  or  dinner  should  be  taken  at  1 1 o’clock,  and 
another  meftl  when  the  march  is  over,  at  from  5.30  to  6.30. 
Tea  or  coffee  is  usually  taken  after  each  meal,  and  also,  as 
frequently  as  not  (when  in  our  stations),  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  Whichever  of  these  suit  stomach  and  palate 
may  be  taken,  but  usually  tea  is  found  most  refreshing  and 
recuperating.  If  lunch  or  dinner  is  a long  time  coming,  tea 
may  precede  as  well  as  follow,  if  desired,  but  it  is  a mistake 
to  drink  too  much  tea  or  anything  else  before  a meal,  as  it 
spoils  the  appetite,  “swamping,”  it  is  said,  “the  gastric 
juices.”  Lime  juice,  or  any  acid  drink  before  meals  is  also 
a mistake.  Some  people  find  a pinch  of  ginger  in  their  tea 
pick  them  up  when  exhausted.  Others  at  such  time  take  a 
spoonful  of  brandy,  and  find  it  of  great  value.  Very  often 
such  exhaustion  is  caused  as  much  by  hunger  as  by  any- 
thing, and  is  relieved  after  a good  meal. 

Usually  it  is  impossible  to  get  bread  upon  the  march. 
Mrs.  Grenfell  has  generally  provided  me  with  some  when 
leaving  Stanley  Pool,  and  where  possible  a loaf  should  be 
specially  made  for  each  traveller  by  the  cook  at  the  station 
from  which  he  is  starting.  Failing  bread,  biscuits,  or  a few 
roast  plantains,  or  a little  kwanga  roasted  or  fried  may  be 
used.  These  latter,  with  occasionally  sweet  potatoes, 
bananas,  and  green-stuff,  if  procurable  (native  greens,  or 
cassava  leaves — Ntoba)  will  be  the  usual  vegetables,  plus 
occasionally  green  peas,  beans,  and  brussels-sprouts  from  our 
tins,  as  also  Edwards’  preserved  potatoes.  These  potatoes 
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should  be  carefully  prepared  (they  are  usually  served  too 
dry),  and  are  very  eatable. 

As  to  soups,  they  generally  pick  one  up  considerably  after 
a march.  Tinned  soups,  Edwards’  desiccated  soup,  or  a 
good  bowl  of  fowl-soup  with,  if  possible,  some  sweet  potatoes 
boiled  in  it,  and  with  the  addition  of  a little  Worcester 
sauce,  I have  known  to  produce  astonishing  effects  when 
the  body  is  weary.  Where  possible,  fresh  meat  should  be 
used  instead  of  tinned,  as  being  more  tasty  and  nutritious. 
Tins  of  meat,  however,  should  be  carried,  as  fowls  and  goats 
are  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  The  more  nicely  and  tastily  this  fresh  meat  can 
be  prepared  the  better,  the  frying-pan  and  lard  or  oil  being 
specially  brought  into  requisition. 

In  tinned  meats,  Irish  stew,  and  stewed  steaks  (if  not  too 
fat)  often  make  a desirable  change.  Ordinary  meats 
(muttons  and  beefs)  eat  much  better  when  made  into  little 
“ rissoles  ” and  fried.  To  do  this,  take  from  the  tin  all  the 
gravy  and  fat,  and  chop  up  the  remaining  lean  very  fine  ; 
mix  a little  potted  ham  or  tongue  or  beef  with  it,  as  also  a 
little  of  already-prepared  Edwards’  preserved  potatoes,  and 
make  into  a few  little  “ rissoles,”  which  when  fried  may  be 
delicious  ; so  much  so,  that  the  dish  is  certainly  worth 
practising. 

Immediately  upon  the  carriers’  arrival  at  a camping  place 
for  mid-day  or  night,  the  capata  must  be  asked  to  send  one 
man  for  wood  and  a second  for  water.  If  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty, it  may  be  necessary  for  the  traveller  to  emphasize  his 
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desire,  and  to  point  out  who  is  to  go,  taking  care  to  make 
all  share  equally  in  the  duty  of  finding  wood  and  water.  If 
there  is  much  delay  in  the  arrival  of  these  necessaries,  the 
meal  is  late  and  the  traveller  gets  faint.  In  case  of  the 
carriers  being  men  hired  for  the  journey  only,  a little 
“ douceur  ” will  be  necessary  for  these  services— to  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

If  there  is  no  appetite,  invalid  diet  must  be  taken — beef-tea 
(the  extract  as  advised),  a little  corn-flour,  & c.  If  there  is 
much  exhaustion,  hot  tea,  with  a little  brandy  first,  may  revive. 

Water,  etc. — In  crossing  steams  that  are  too  small  to 
have  bridges  or  canoes,  the  traveller  should  not  wade,  but 
should  call  a man  (the  capata,  if  he  is  near)  to  carry  him. 
Baths  in  the  streams  should  be  taken  with  great  care. 
Very  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  any 
small  river  as  to  the  presence  of  crocodiles,  and  one  should 
never  bathe  in  the  river  Congo  on  account  of  these  reptiles. 
Bathing  in  small  streams,  if  one  is  not  likely  to  catch  a chill 
(people  vary  very  much  in  this  susceptibility),  will  generally 
refresh  very  much ; but  in  doing  it  one  should  not  expose 
one’s  self  to  the  sun  too  much,  or  stay  too  long  in  the  water. 
It  frequently  hinders  the  march  and  makes  one  late  at  lunch. 
Probably  between  10.30  a.m.  and  3 p.m.  it  is  not  wise  to 
bathe,  except  the  day  is  cloudy  and  cool.  If  somewhat 
heated,  the  body  should  not  be  allowed  to  cool  before  taking 
the  bath.  If  very  heated,  it  is  probably  best  not  to  bathe  at 
all.  A dry  change  afterwards  is  always  necessary  if  the 
clothes  are  at  all  damp. 
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Water  for  drinking  should  as  often  as  possible  be  filtered. 
Either  it  or  cold  tea  can  be  carried  in  Cochrane’s  water 
bottle.  One  can  drink  moderately  of  cold  water  on  the 
march  without  doing  harm ; but  generally  if  plenty  of  tea  is 
taken  before  starting,  the  traveller  will  not  want  to  drink 
much  on  the  march.  Running  water  should  always  be  used 
where  possible— a running  stream,  brown  after  a night’s  rain, 
is  much  better  (especially  if  filtered)  than  clear  water  from  a 
stagnant  pool. 

Palm  wine,  if  fresh  (and  almost  unintoxicating),  is 
delightful  on  the  march  when  one  is  hot ; a glassfull  will 
generally  do  one  good.  If  a calabash  of  palm  wine  is  pre- 
sented to  the  traveller,  after  taking  his  own  glassfull  he  should 
give  it  to  his  capata  to  go  for  the  carriers. 

A little  brandy,  in  case  of  special  need,  is  usually  the  only 
form  in  which  alcohol  is  taken  on  the  march. 

Hunting. — Of  this  there  is  fortunately  very  little  to  be 
had.  I say  fortunately,  because  hunting  is  usually  very 
fatiguing.  When  a traveller  reaches  his  camp,  tired  after  his 
journey,  he  generally  needs  all  the  rest  he  can  get.  Hunting 
big  game  (there  are  occasionally  elephants,  buffaloes,  etc.)  is 
sometimes  very  dangerous  sport  to  inexperienced  huntsmen. 
Even  a wounded  antelope  may  charge,  and  gore  or  trample, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken.  Monkeys,  birds,  squirrels, 
etc.,  if  seen,  should  be  shot  for  food,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  fire  in  the  direction  of  a town.  No  beasts  of 
prey  dangerous  to  man  are  seen,  the  leopard  not  attacking 
human  beings.  Snakes  are  very  few,  and  one  need  not  go 


in  dread  of  them.  Like  alligators,  they  should  be  always 
shot  when  a chance  occurs. 

Guns  need  not  be  taken  to  guard  against  native  attack, 
except  in  very  rare  instances.  The  people  are  almost  always 
kindly  disposed  towards  missionaries,  and  to  fire  at  an 
unoffending  white  man  would  be  a most  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding. Nor  should  a missionary  go  about  with  a revolver 
in  his  belt  or  pocket.  We  never  do  it;  it  is  needless,  and 
might  lead  to  sad  accidents. 

Any  firearms  in  the  party  should  be  placed  at  night  at 
the  head  of  the  traveller’s  bed.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  keep  a gun  loaded,  unless  when  a use  of  it  is  immediately 
expected — it  is  dangerous. 

Natives. — Tact  and  prudence  will  help  one  a great 
deal  in  dealing  with  the  carriers  with  their  noisy  wrangle, 
double-dealing,  and  efforts  to  take  advantages ; as  also  with 
the  natives  of  the  towns  through  which  one  passes,  with 
their  avarice  and  greed,  and  their  occasional  reluctance  to 
supply  food.  A “ nil-admirari  ” air,  self-possession,  shrewd- 
ness, good-humour  and  chaff  are  valuable  in  dealing  with 
Congo  people,  as  also,  of  course,  is  a knowledge  of  their 
language,  and  of  their  “ little  ways.”  One  of  their  “ little 
ways”  is  a noisy,  excited  way  of  talking.  There  is  no 
ground  for  apprehension  under  these  circumstances.  The 
capata  should  be  asked  what  is  the  matter  (Nkia  diambu  ?), 
and  the  assuring  answer  will  generally  come,  “there  is 
nothing  the  matter”  (Ke-diambu-ko).  It  should  be  one’s 
study  from  the  beginning  to  understand  them,  and  to  be 
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able  to  manage  them.  In  dealing  with  them  commercially 
some  of  their  greatest  weaknesses  show  themselves.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  ask  a new  traveller 
double  the  proper  price  for  goats,  fowls,  eggs,  plantains,  or 
anything  they  are  selling.  Prices  of  all  the  articles  one 
wants  to  purchase  en  route  should  be  obtained  from  the 
resident  missionaries,  and,  if  one  can  possibly  help  it,  ex- 
cessive prices  should  not  be  given,  or  it  will  spoil  the 
market.  Better  sometimes  to  get  a thing  given  as  a present 
and  have  to  give  half  as  much  again  (or  more)  as  its  value 
than  to  buy  dear— although,  of  course,  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  expense. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  arrival  in  a town,  one’s  wants 
should  be  made  known,  as  their  supply  is  often  a wearily 
slow  business.  The  more  sang-froid  a man  can  display  in 
purchasing  the  better,  especially  if  accompanied  by  good 
humour  and  chaff.  In  early  days,  it  is  best  to  let  one’s 
capata  or  boy  purchase  under  one’s  superintendence,  but  a 
careful  watch  should  be  kept  over  the  box  of  money,  so  that 
the  buyer  may  not  be  tempted  by  too  much  opportunity. 

Presents  in  Africa  are  usually  very  dear  to  him  who 
receives  them.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a man 
makes  a present  in  the  expectation  (and  usually  for  the 
purpose)  of  receiving  in  return  something  more  valuable 
than  he  gives.  As  a rule  (unless  a traveller  cannot  get  what 
he  wants  by  purchasing)  only  chiefs  of  towns  or  owners  of 
the  houses  used  for  sleeping  on  the  road  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  presents.  Other  generous  (?)  offers  should 
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be  politely  declined.  When  a chief  wishes  to  come  to  see 
the  traveller  with  a present,  a box  should  be  given  him  to 
sit  on  near  by  and  in  front.  The  traveller  should  be  com- 
posed, dignified — without  pomposity,  and  affable  in  manner ; 
and  should  reply  in  a few  words  of  kind  thanks  to  the  little 
speech  accompanying  the  present.  A few  little  remarks 
might  be  made  as  to  the  weather,  the  roads,  the  town,  the 
chiefs  name  (people  in  Africa  like  to  have  their  names 
remembered),  etc.,  etc.  The  return  present  should  not  be 
given  at  this  but  at  another  sitting,  just  before  the  traveller 
is  about  to  take  his  departure.  It  should  be  half  as  much 
again,  at  least,  as  the  value  of  the  present  received.  If  the 
chief  is  not  satisfied  and  grumbles,  the  value  of  his  own 
present  should  be  pointed  out,  and  contrasted  with  the 
value  of  the  return  present.  The  same  relative  value  should 
be  given  to  the  owner  of  the  house  slept  in  if  he  makes 
a present 

During  the  whole  journey,  and  with  all  the  people  met,  a 
genial,  kindly  manner  should  be  maintained,  as  this  will  be 
likely  to  win  the  good  feeling  of  the  people. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  temptations  to  steal 
in  the  way  of  carriers  or  natives,  but  to  keep  one’s  eye 
npon  all  the  little  things  about.  If  the  boy  or  personal 
attendant  is  recommended  as  trustworthy,  he  may  be  left  at 
any  time  in  charge  of  things  when  one  takes  a walk  or  goes 
to  sleep. 

The  more  interest  one  can  take  in  the  journey — the 
scenery,  people,  etc. — the  less  wearisome  will  it  be. 
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The  medical  vade-mecum , “ Health  on  the  Congo,”  should 
always  be  carried,  and  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  sickness. 
If  the  traveller  is  hot,  dry,  and  feverish,  a siesta  in  the  shade, 
well  covered  up  to  protect  from  chill,  and  a little 
brandy,  followed  by  some  hot  tea,  will  generally  produce 
copious  perspiration,  and  relief  will  come.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  caution  against  the  too  free  or  frequent  use  of 
brandy,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a useful  drug  only. 


TIME  TABLES. 
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Mwembe  ...  ...  •••  5 Sleep. 


Third  Day. 

Direction.  Place.  Time.  Remarks. 

MIN. 

e.n.e.  To  Nkenge  [Market]  ...  ...  60 
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A station  of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  brethren,  where  we  generally  pass  a pleasant  night. 

Fifth  Day. 

e.n.e.  To  Nkandu  Ndunga  [Market]  ...  90 
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Direction.  Place.  • Time.  Remarks. 
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e.  To  Small  stream  (Nximba)...  ...  35 
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traveller  may  like  to  go  on  to  a better  village  (Nkungila),  about  twenty-five  minutes 
beyond. 
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Kintomfi  [Vwemba’s]  ...  ...  30 

Bundiji  River  ...  ...  ...  35 

Kimfumu  ...  ...  ...  25  Lunch  here; 


Direction.  Place.  Time.  Remarks. 

MIN. 

n.n.w.  To  Nkalama  River  ...  ...  ...  60  Or  here 

E.  by  N.  „ Kinjila* 45 
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Mfumu  Mbe’s  Town,  if  feel  very  fresh. 


Direction.  Place . Time.  Remarks. 

MIN. 

( Before  reaching  which, 
n.  To  Stream i 55  \ get  first  sight  of  Stanley 
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Further  notes  en  route  from  Underhill  to  Arthington  : — 

Before  leaving  Underhill  ascertain  if  any  present  should 
be  given  to  ferrymen  at  Mpozo  River,  or  to  Nkangampaka 
at  Mpalabala.  The  ascent  from  the  Mpozo  to  Mpalabala 
is  1,570  feet,  it  being  1,650  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  descent  to  Nseke  River  is  about  1,000  feet,  and  an 
easy  ascent  of  the  same  leads  to  Ekongo  di  ’Elemba.  If  it 
is  market-day  at  Nkenge  Elemba  the  carriers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stay  there.  This  applies  generally  to  all  markets 
where  strong  and  intoxicating  palm-wine  is  sold.  If  needing 
food  the  carriers  must  be  permitted  (some  of  them)  to  return 
to  the  market  from  the  camp.  The  traveller  may  also  send 
his  capata  there  to  buy  food. 

Along  the  whole  route  it  will  be  very  advantageous  if  a 
spare  fowl  or  two  is  kept  on  hand.  The  common  methods 
of  carrying  live  fowls  are  very  cruel,  and  they  frequently  die 
from  exposure.  This  should  be  prevented,  and  I usually 
kill  my  lunch  fowl  before  starting. 

At  Ekongo  di  ’Elemba,  a direct  road  to  Wathen  lies  a 
little  to  the  south,  joining  the  route  at  present  indicated  at 
Mpete.  A second  direct  route  to  Wathen  lies  through 
Mbanza  Manteka,  but  not  touching  Bayneston. 

Approximate  heights  are  as  follows  : — 


Nduzi  River ... 
Ekongo  di  ’Elemba  ... 
Bembiji  River 
Mazamba 


Feet. 

500 

1,440 

470 

1,400 


Luvu  River  ... 

Feet. 
. . . 400 

Kinzau 

1,030 

Ndembolo  ... 

1,300 

Mbanza  Manteka 

1,150 

Ntombo  Lukuti 

750 

Lunionzo  River 

35° 

Vunda 

650 

Bayneston  ... 

300 

Between  Bayneston  and  Mpete  there  is  a good  deal  of 
swamp  as  well  as  troublesome  jungle.  Lusala,  the  chief  of 
Ngangu  village,  is  a decent  fellow,  and  can  generally  find  a 
fowl  if  the  traveller  needs  it. 

The  travelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kwilu  River 
must  be  slow,  as  the  roads  are  covered  with  quartz. 
Between  Mwembe  and  Ngumi  the  road  lies  across  some 
splendid  breezy  plateaus,  1,700  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Between  Ewombo  and  Lukunga  the  country  is  as  broken  as 
almost  anywhere,  the  road  being  a succession  of  ups  and 
downs. 

Approximate  heights  are  as  follows  : — 

Ngangu 
Kwilu  River  ... 

Summit  of  hill 
Valley  ... 

Summit  of  hill 


Mwembe. 
Nkenge  plateau  . 


Feet. 

900 

600 

1,000 

800 


1,400 

1,600 

1,800 
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Feet. 


Ngumi 

Ewombo  (Upper) 

Nsona 

Limestone  Valley 
Hills  S.  W.  of  Lukunga 
Lukunga  River 


i>32° 

1,650 

1,230 


960 

1,100 

650 


Even  in  low  water  at  wading  season  the  Lukunga  is 
infested  with  crocodiles,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  cross- 
ing unless  there  is  a bridge  or  ferrying  canoe.  Generally, 
however,  one  of  these  will  be  found  belonging  to  the 
A.B.M.U.  station. 

At  Ndunga,  the  1,000  feet  ascent  to  which  is  very  gradual 
and  easy,  it  may  be  found  that  the  carriers  (if  natives)  have 
their  homes,  and  a little  delay  may  arise,  which  must  be 
borne  as  patiently  but  shortened  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Mpioka  River  runs  in  a very  deep  gorge,  the  descent 
into  which  should  be  made  with  great  care.  If  it  is  said  to 
be  too  deep  to  ford,  on  account  of  rains,  a canoe  may  be 
obtained  at  its  confluence  with  the  Congo,  which  will  be  a 
considerable  detour.  No  crocodiles  are  found  at  its  ford. 
As  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  for  a traveller  to  be  carried 
across,  he  must  be  sometimes  prepared  to  wade  it,  with  his 
hand  on  a man’s  shoulder  at  either  side. 

Between  the  river  beyond  Mafiela  and  Kumbi  there  is  a 
broken,  uninhabited  and  waterless  plain  for  nearly  two  hours. 
The  traveller  should  therefore  carry  his  water-bottle.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  rainy  season. 
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The  Mpangu  hills  form  the  highest  point  all  along  the 
route,  being  about  2,500  feet  above  sea  level. 

Approximate  heights  as  follows  : — 


Lukunga  Valley 
Nkandu  Ndunga 
Ndunga 
Kinkumba  . . . 
Luwa  River  ... 
Kiwala 

Mpioka  River 

Mafiela 

Plain... 

Kumbi 

Mountain  Stream 
Mpangu  Hill 
Nkendolo 
Wathen 


Feet. 

75° 

1,100 

1,700 

1,500 


1,020 
1,600 
900 
1,600 
1,900 
2,200 
2,380 
2,500 
2,150 
2, 100 


From  Wathen  onwards  it  will  be  a pleasure  to  travel,  as 
there  are  but  few  heavy  hills,  no  stony  roads,  and  only 
short  grass.  Some  nice  but  sandy  plains  are  passed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nsanda.  The  last  piece  is  direct,  but 
a little  hilly. 

At  Nkalama  River  a beautiful  view  of  the  Congo  is 
obtained,  and  with  its  pleasant  bathing  it  makes  a good 
place  to  lunch  at,  if  it  can  be  reached  easily  3 otherwise  the 
traveller  should  not  attempt  it. 
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Crossing  the  Lunzadi  is  sometimes  troublesome  if  the 
bridge  is  out  of  repair,  as  the  ford  below  is  very  slippery. 
At  the  Nkixi  River  we  have  a monthly  contract  for  ferrying, 
and  the  traveller  must  not  pay.  The  same  applies  probably 
to  the  Kwilu  and  Mpozo  already  crossed.  If  the  canoe 
men  are  smart  and  obliging,  a bell  each,  all  round,  will  be  a 
little  douceur. 

There  is  a tough  hill  at  the  Lulovo  River.  At  Ngoma’s 
town,  fowls  can  be  relied  on.  As  one  nears  the  Pool, 
however,  the  value  of  everything  goes  up.  Let  this  be 
remembered  in  returning  presents. 

Approximate  heights  are  as  follows : — 


Makwekwe  Market  ... 

Feet. 

1,850 

Luasa  River ... 

1,470 

Manene  River 

1,500 

Kimpika 

2,000 

Lunzadi  River 

1,650 

Mbimbi 

1,950 

Selo... 

1,600 

Nkixi  River  ... 

1,440 

Ngelezo’s  Town 

1,720 

Lulovo  River 

1, 520 

Sefo 

1,850 

Nsanda 

1,650 

Nkalama  River 

1,250 

Luila  River  ... 

i,35° 

Mfumu  Mbe’s  Town 

1,420 
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Ngoma  Hill 

Ngoma’s  Town  (a  stiff  ascent) 
Arthington  ... 


Feet. 

i,9°° 

1,580 

T3SO 


The  whole  journey  is  pleasantly  broken  by  the  several 
stations  of  the  A.B.M.U.  as  well  as  by  our  own  stations. 
In  case  of  sickness  the  traveller  should  try  to  reach  the 
nearest  of  these  stations,  and  rest  until  he  is  strong  enough 
to  travel. 

As  early  starts  should  be  made  from  European  settle- 
ments as  from  native  villages. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Constitution  and  Regulation  of  Mission,  Account- 
keeping, &c. 

The  Local  Management  of  the  Congo  Mission  has 
been  referred  by  the  Committee  at  home  to  the  Senior 
Brethren  of  the  Mission. 

This  Committee  consists,  at  the  present  date  (July,  1885), 
of  the  five  senior  brethren — Messrs.  T.  J.  Comber,  W.  H. 
Bentley,  G.  Grenfell,  J.  H.  Weeks,  and  W.  Hughes.  Any 
alteration  or  addition  to  this  managing  body  rests  with  the 
Home  Committee. 

The  above-named  members  of  the  Congo  executive  are 
specially  responsible  to  the  Committee  at  home  for  the 
management  of  the  Mission,  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that 
the  other  members  of  the  staff  will  submit  to  their  guidance 
and  follow  out  their  advice,  they  being  specially  fitted  from 
their  longer  experience  of  the  work  and  the  country  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Mission. 

The  locations  of  the  brethren,  the  general  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  the  stations,  and  matters  affecting  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  Mission,  are  in  the  hands  of  this  Committee  of 
Management.  Hitherto,  through  God’s  goodness,  there  has 
always  prevailed  in  the  Congo  Mission  a spirit  of  brotherliness 
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and  affectionate  co-operation,  of  cordial  camaraderie , or 
■ clanship,  and  of  mutual  consideration  and  sympathy,  which 
has  made  arduous  work  pleasant,  and  has  bound  all  the 
brethren  closely  together.  May  it  ever  be  so,  that  we  hold 
each  other  in  affectionate  esteem,  and  show  each  for  the 
other  such  consideration  that  our  association  together  in  our 
work  may  be  in  the  future  pleasanter  than  ever. 

We  want  ever  to  be  a united  and  happy  brotherhood,  and 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  each  member  of  our  Mission  to  do 
all  possible  to  maintain  our  good-fellowship.  This  is  all  the 
more  necessary  as  our  stations  are  not  isolated  and 
independent.  Each,  to  a certain  extent,  is  dependent  on 
the  other,  and  the  conduct  of  each  brother  affects  the  well- 
being of  the  rest  as  also  of  the  work. 

For  details  as  to  the  management  and  conduct  of  the 
work  at  each  station  the  senior  of  the  two  brethren  at  that 
station  is  responsible ; he  is  at  the  head  of  the  station,  and 
controls  its  working,  giving  at  the  same  time  due  heed  to 
the  suggestions  of  any  member  of  the  managing  Committee. 
This  senior  brother  of  a station  should  keep  the  station 
books,  order  any  goods  necessary  for  his  station,  send  home 
to  the  Secretary,  as  often  as  possible,  reports  as  to  the  work 
of  the  station,  and  interchange  correspondence  with  the 
members  of  the  managing  Committee,  so  that  they  may  be 
au  couraiit  with  the  details  of  each  station,  and  be  in  a better 
position  to  advise.  Each  missionary,  senior  or  junior,  is 
earnestly  requested  to  write  frequently  to  the  Secretary 
accounts  of  his  work.  This  has  been  much  neglected  in 
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past  years,  and  complaints  have  been  made  that  some 
missionaries  scarcely  ever  write. 

In  all  letters  written  home,  public  or  private,  care  should 
be  taken  to  guard  against  strong  and  rash  statements  and 
hasty  conclusions  finding  their  way  into  the  letters ; as,  also, 
undue  and  severe  reflections  on  other  Europeans  met  with. 

The  two  brethren  at  a station  should  discuss  together  all 
matters  concerning  the  well-being  of  their  station,  each  take 
counsel  of  the  other,  and  show  all  consideration  the  one  to 
the  other.  By  mutual  arrangement  each  should  have  his 
allotted  departments — medical  work,  school  work,  store 
superintendence,  transit  duties,  buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

Such  work  as  that  of  teaching  in  the  school  should 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two,  so  also  both  should 
visit  the  towns  around  to  teach.  Our  usual  plan  has  been 
to  share  equally  any  tedious  or  troublesome  work,  such  as 
teaching  in  the  school,  looking  after  household  arrange- 
ments, table,  &c.,  and  each  has  had  his  week  alternately 
with  the  other.  This  plan  has  worked  very  well.  No 
senior  of  a station  should  shift  any  drudgery  on  to  his 
colleague,  but  menial  work  should  be  equally  divided.  The 
senior,  in  view  of  current  native  ideas,  will  need  to  be  very 
careful  to  keep  up  the  status  of  his  comrade  in  the  eyes  of 
all,  or  his  position  may  be  an  unpleasant  one,  and  he  be 
spoken  of  as  a clerk,  an  assistant,  a boy.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  explaining  the  seniority  as  that  of  age  and 
experience,  and  not  of  position,  and  also  by  an  equal 
division  of  certain  employments,  such  as  those  referred  to 
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above.  In  giving  any  presents  that  have  to  be  given  to  the 
native  chiefs,  they  should  be  given  as  on  behalf  of  both,  the 
two  being  present  if  possible.  No  missionary  should  outdo 
his  brother  in  generosity,  or  comparisons  will  be  made  to 
the  disparagement  of  one  and  in  favour  of  the  other.  This 
is  very  undesirable  and  unpleasant.  Everything  of  this 
kind  should  be  done  by  mutual  agreement,  and  we  should 
endeavour  to  act  as  much  as  possible  together,  and  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  give  only  such  presents  as  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  avoid  prodigality  and  over  liberality. 
Economise  as  far  as  possible  and  desirable. 

Account-keeping. — The  following  suggestions  have 
been  drawn  up  as  to  account-keeping,  &c.,  and  are  on  a 
basis  approved  by  the  Committee 

Each  station  is  to  have  its  own  set  of  books,  belonging  to 
the  Society,  and  not  to  be  removed  from  the  station,  in 
which  an  account  is  to  be  kept  between  the  Society  and 
the  station.  Each  member  of  the  Mission  staff  will  also 
have  his  private  personal  account  with  the  Society,  which 
must  be  kept  distinct  from  the  station  account. 

The  allowance  for  single  missionaries  is  at  the  rate  of 

120  per  annum,  dating  from  the  time  of  their  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  River.  No  missionary  is  allowed  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  private  trading  to  increase  his 
income.  For  the  packing,  freightage  and  expenses  on 
goods  ordered  from  England  for  their  personal  use,  mission- 
aries themselves  are  chargeable,  but  the  expense  of  their 
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transit  from  Banana  up  to  their  stations  in  the  interior  is 
borne  by  the  Society.  Ordinary  personal  servants  engaged 
for  work  (such  as  cook  or  washman)  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
missionary,  or  in  proportion  as  their  time  is  spent  for  the 
missionary’s  use.  Stores  and  other  goods  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  missionaries  are  ordered  by  themselves,  the  invoices 
of  them  being  sent  by  the  firms  from  which  they  are  ordered 
to  the  Secretary  at  the  Mission  House,  where  they  will  be 
paid.  To  insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders,  and  the 
payment  of  the  accounts,  it  is  necessary  for  brethren  when 
ordering  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  their  order  and  its 
probable  amount.  If  bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  on  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  an  advice  must  always  be  sent  by 
the  same  mail  as  the  bill.  If  this  is  forgotten  the  bill  may 
be  dishonoured.  When  such  goods  are  ordered,  or  such 
bills  of  exchange  sent  for  goods  required  for  personal  use, 
one’s  own  signature  simply  must  be  attached,  and  the 
amount  will  be  debited  to  one’s  private  personal  account. 

In  the  case  of  the  senior  missionary  at  a station  ordering 
goods  needed  for  his  station,  the  order  should  go  in  the 
name  of  the  station  (his  own  name  being  in  brackets 
beneath).  In  such  case,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  name  of  the  station  must  also  appear  on  advices  of  such 
order,  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 

It  very  frequently  happens  to  be  much  more  convenient 
to  order  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  house,  goods 
both  for  personal  use  and  for  the  station  (this  in  the  case  of 

the  senior  of  a station).  The  order,  too,  may  include  some 
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things  required  by  a colleague.  In  this  case  the  goods 
must  be  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  station,  and  the 
amount  of  the  invoice  will  be  debited  to  the  account  of  the 
station. 

The  accounts  of  the  station  are  to  be  kept  in  two  books, 
the  Ledger,  and  the  Barter  Stock  Book. 

In  the  Ledger,  the  first  account  for  the  year  should 
represent  the  account  of  the  Station  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  half- 
yearly  balance  sheet. 

On  the  debit  side  must  be  entered  the  value  of  Barter 
Stock  in  hand,  and  tne  amounts  of  all  debits  to  the  Station, 
and  on  the  credit  side  the  totals  of  expenditure  for  the  half- 
year  in  the  various  departments — such  as  travelling,  building 
school,  freight  and  packing,  also  any  credit  notes  in  favour 
of  the  Station. 

The  next  account  should  show  the  disposal  of 
each  invoice,  bills  of  exchange,  and  debit  notes. 

On  the  receipt  of  all  invoices  and  debit  notes  for  goods 
ordered  on  station  account,  a sheet  of  paper  should  be 
attached  to  them  clearly  showing  all  particulars  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  amount  of  account,  thus  : — 


To  Barter  Stock  Account 
„ School  - - 

„ Building  - 

„ Packing,  Freight,  &c.,  of  Mission 
goods  - 


£ s.  d. 


§3 

£ s-  d- 

To  Account  Revd. (with  propor- 

tion of  freight,  &c.) 

„ Account  Revd. (with  propor- 

tion of  freight,  &c.) 

&c.,  &c. 

These  particulars  must  be  copied  into  this  second 

account. 

On  the  one  side  the  gross  amount,  with  marks  and  date 
of  invoice,  and  on  the  other  side  the  copy  of  the  disposal  as 
recorded  on  the  slip  attached  to  the  invoice. 

Other  accounts  will  then  be  opened  in  the  Ledger  for 
“ Buildings,”  “ Travelling  and  Transport,”  “ Barter  Stock,” 

“ School,”  “ Labour,”  “ Rev. ,”  “ Rev.  — — ,”  “ Freight 

and  Package.”  To  these  accounts  must  be  posted,  at  once, 
all  items  appearing  against  them  in  the  second  account 
(disposal  of  invoices) ; and  at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  when 
the  accounts  are  “ ruled  off,”  the  totals  found  in  the  Barter 
Stock  Book  against  these  various  accounts,  for  barter  stock 
thus  expended,  must  be  posted  to  their  debit. 

Thus  “ Labour  account  ” may  appear. 

Inv.  Bennett,  3/7/85.  £ s.  d. 

Rice  - - - - - 4100 

Inv.  Bennett,  4/10/85. 

Rice  and  Beef  - - - - 5 16  o 

Barter  Stock  used  for  the  half-year  - 1596 

£*5  15  6 
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At  the  end  of  the  half-year  the  credit  side  of  the  first 
account  (Station  with  Treasurer)  can  be  filled  in  from  the 
totals  thus  made  up  in  the  Ledger,  with  credit  notes  in 
favour  of  the  Station,  and  barter  stock  in  hand. 

This  will  balance  the  account,  and  a copy  should  be  sent 
to  the  Mission  House  without  delay. 

The  “ Barter  Stock  Book  ” concerns  barter  stock  only. 

A first  account  should  be  opened  in  it  giving  full  details 
of  stock  in  hand,  and  of  all  barter  stock  added  during  the 
half-year. 

Other  accounts  should  be  opened  for  “Travelling  and 

Transport,”  “ Building,”  “ Revd.  ,”  &c.,  & c.,  and  to 

these  should  be  posted  every  expenditure  of  barter  for  these 
various  accounts. 

It  is  inconvenient  to  post  each  item  as  it  is  expended 
during  the  day  ; but  a slate  must  be  hung  up,  and  on  that 
careful  note  must  be  taken  as  the  purchasing  goes  on  during 
the  day. 

The  contents  of  the  slate  should  be  posted  every  evening 
to  their  various  accounts. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  : — 

x.  Slate. 

Building  (thatching  grass,  bamboos,  iS:c.) ; beads, 
500  + 2,000+250. 

Travelling  (carriers)  beads,  50,000;  W.  Baft,  20  pcs.; 
handkerchiefs,  60  pcs.;  knives,  4+31  ganheta,  250  + 70. 

Food  (for  employes) ; rods,  10  + 7 + 25;  bells,  2+5. 
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W.  H.  B.  & | (perSonal)  rods,  8+14;  handkerchiefs,  6. 
H.  K.  M.  ) . 

As  these  items  are  entered  evening  by  evening,  such  an 

account  as  that  of  transport  and  travelling  will  appear 


Transport  and  Travelling,  January  to  30th  June. 

W.  Baft  pcs.,  6 + 2+55  + 7+3^  =73^@I/9 

Handkerchiefs  „ 2 + 9+5+4r  + 7 + 2^  = 66^  @ 3/- 
Red  cords  „ 4+ 1 7 + 9 + 3 =33  @ oJ 


Ganheta,  50+300  - - 350  @2+1.  1*  too  : : : 

Dinheiro,  5,000  @ 2^  # 1000 
&c.,  &c. 

These  items  being  duly  extended  and  cast,  will  represent 
the  expenditure  on  account  of  “Transport,”  and  so  with 
each  of  the  other  accounts,  their  totals  at  the  end  of  the 
half-year  being  debited  to  their  several  accounts  in  the 
Ledger. 

The  personal  account  of  a missionary  must  be  kept 
altogether  distinct  from  the  station  accounts,  and  should 
thus  be  a simple  affair,  having  to  his  credit  his  salary,  and  to 
his  debit  all  moneys  paid  in  England  or  elsewhere  to  his 
order,  as  also  all  goods  taken  from  station  invoices  or 
station  barter  stock. 


thus : — 


Blue  and  white  „ 2 

Knives,  4+1  + 20+3 
Rods,  150  + 25  + 70 


6 + 5 + 10  + 15+8  =64  @2/6 


= 2^  doz.  1/9 
= 245  @ id. 
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The  outline  of  book-keeping  as  given  above  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Bentley,  Mr.  Weeks,  and  myself  (being  together 
in  consultation  in  England),  and  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  separation  of  station 
accounts  from  personal  is  compulsory,  and  must  be  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

It  is  hoped  that  senior  brethren  in  charge  of  stations  will 
adopt  the  suggested  outline,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and 
to  give  the  least  trouble  to  the  accountants  at  the  Mission 
House,  as  also  to  others  into  whose  hands  the  station  books 
may  pass.  The  books  should  be  carefully  and  neatly  kept, 
and  all  entries  be  prompt  and  up  to  date.  The  order, 
store,  and  transit  books  should  also  be  kept  with  the  same 
care  and  regularity. 

All  special  and  extraordinary  expenditure  for  stations — 
e.g.,  building  material  ordered  from  England,  carpenters 
and  labourers  imported  from  other  parts,  &c. — must  be 
submitted  to,  and  agreed  upon,  by  at  least  two  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Management.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
senior  missionary  at  Underhill  Station  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  any  such  imported  labour — Accras,  Kroos,  or 
Loangos. 

It  is  specially  recommended  that  each  missionary 
make  a will  disposing  of  his  personal  effects,  giving  full  and 
detailed  instructions,  so  that  in  case  of  death  there  need  be 
no  perplexity  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  or  ground  for 
remark  on  the  part  of  his  relatives  and  friends.  This  will 
should  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  sealed  copy  being  sent  to 
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the  nearest  member  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  who 
might  be  appointed  the  administrator,  unless  some  one  else 
be  preferred ; it  being  desirable,  however,  that  the  adminis- 
trator appointed  be  living  in  the  same  district.  The  second 
copy  should  be  kept  in  one’s  desk.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a married  man,  his  will,  properly  attested,  should 
be  administered  by  his  wife. 

If  the  member  of  the  Committee  of  Management  residing 
in  the  district  receives  no  notice  of  such  will  being  made,  he 
should  urge  its  importance. 

As  the  Society  has  several  times  been  called  to  mourn  the 
loss  by  death  of  brethren  at  an  early  stage  of  their  mission- 
ary career,  it  is  decided  that  in  the  event  of  such  early  death 
the  value  of  the  outfit  (less  depreciation  by  use)  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Society  in  part,  as  follows  : — In  the  case  of 
death  within  one  year,  ^40 ; within  eighteen  months,  ^30  ; 
within  two  years,  ^20;  beyond  which  time  no  further  claim 
is  due  upon  the  estate.  Any  special  articles — harmoniums, 
magic-lanterns,  medicine  chests,  &c. — received  as  presents 
in  answer  to  appeals  in  the  Herald  become  the  property  of 
the  Mission,  but  the  use  of  them  by  one  or  another  of  his 
colleagues  can  be  disposed  of  by  a missionary  in  his  will.  It 
is  also  fitting  that  any  such  articles  received  privately  from 
friends  for  the  help  of  brethren  in  their  work,  shall  not  be 
estranged  from  the  Mission  in  the  event  of  their  death,  but 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  Society,  for  the  use  of 
whomsoever  the  testator  may  desire ; or  that  their  disposal 
be  determined  by  the  donors. 
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Such  articles  as  crockery,  clothing,  arms,  food,  &c.,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  send  home  to  England,  and  they  should 
be  offered  for  sale  to  the  brethren  on  the  field,  and  the 
amount  received  be  duly  credited  to  the  estate. 


Rules  for  making  a Will. 


The  will  must  be  signed  by  the  testator  at  the  foot  or 
end  thereof,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Both  the 
witnesses  must  then  sign  their  names,  places  of  abode  and 
calling,  at  the  foot  of  the  attestation  clause.  They  must 
sign  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  and  in  the  presence  of 
each  other.  If  there  be  any  interlineations,  erasures,  or 
alterations  in  any  part  of  the  will,  or  codicil,  the  testator 
should  sign  his  name  or  initials  in  the  margin  opposite  such 
interlineation,  &c.,  and  this  must  also  be  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  witnesses,  who  should  also  sign  their  names 
or  initials  as  attesting  the  alteration  or  interlineation.  The 
whole  of  the  signing  must  be  one  transaction,  and  done  by 
the  parties  without  quitting  each  other’s  presence.  Unless 
the  attesting  witnesses  actually  see  the  signature  of  the 
testator  at  the  time  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  his  will,  it  will 
not  be  duly  executed. 

The  witnesses  should  be  disinterested  parties.  No 
person  to  whom  any  legacy  or  devise  is  made  by  the  will  or 
codicil,  nor  any  executor  or  trustee,  should  be  an  attesting 
witness  : nor  the  wife  or  husband  of  any  such  person,  for 
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thereby  such  legacy  or  devise  is  rendered  void.  Gifts  and 
devises  to  attesting  witnesses  are  declared  by  the  Wills  Act 
to  be  utterly  null  and  void.  But  such  persons  so  attesting 
the  will  are,  by  the  same  statute,  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses 
to  prove  the  execution  of  the  will,  or  the  validity  or  invalidity 
thereof;  and  so  also  as  to  executors.  And  a creditor  of 
the  testator  attesting  the  will  is  also  to  be  admitted  as  a 
witness. 

A witness  to  the  signing  of  the  will  need  not  be  a person 
of  full  age ; a youth  or  a girl,  if  of  sufficient  age  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  duty  required,  will  be  a competent 
witness. 

No  alteration  whatever  should  be  made  in  any  part  of  the 
will  or  codicil  after  it  is  signed  and  attested.  If  any  altera- 
tion is  required,  it  should  be  done  by  a codicil,  which  will 
require  to  be  signed  and  witnessed  in  the  same  manner  as 
a will. 

Date  the  will,  but  use  no  figures  or  abbreviations. 

The  attestation  clause  should  be  added  after  the  testator’s 
signature  : it  should  be  worded  as  follows — 

“ Signed  by  the  said  * * , the  testator,  in  our 

“ presence,  who  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
“ other  at  the  same  time,  subscribe  our  names  as  witnesses. 

“ * * Address. 

<<  * # ii  ii 

Hospitality.  Remembering  that  we  ourselves,  always 
and  everywhere,  receive  hospitality  from  all  European 
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communities  on  the  Congo — when  in  need  of  it — we  should 
always  be  “ careful  to  entertain  strangers,”  angelic  and 
otherwise.  In  this  respect  let  our  good  name  be  kept  up. 

Taking  Boys  to  England. — It  is  very  questionable 
whether,  from  the  great  notice  taken,  and  the  fuss  made 
with  them,  black  boys  and  girls  do  not  usually  get  as  much 
harm  as  good  from  a visit  to  England.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions.  But  it  is  not  recommended  to  make  this  a 
practice,  as  the  danger  of  their  being  spoilt  is  so  great. 
Where  it  is  done,  however,  the  Society  must  not  be  expected 
to  pay  the  expense  of  bringing  such  boy  or  girl  to  England, 
and  where  the  missionary  can  neither  afford  the  expense 
himself  nor  find  anyone  willing  to  bear  it,  it  should  not  be 
thought  of. 

Frank  unreserve,  combined  with  gentlemanly  con- 
sideration and  brotherly  forbearance,  has  in  the  past  been  of 
no  little  service  to  us  in  our  work  together  on  the  Congo. 
Bottled-up  grievances  brooded  over  would  make  short  work 
of  our  “camaraderie,”  and  if  any  such  were  felt,  small  or 
big,  they  should  be  freely  ventilated,  and  in  a brotherly 
manner.  To  let  anything  spoil  our  harmony  would  be  a sad 
misfortune,  especially  if  a little  thing.  May  no  blight  of  this 
kind  ever  fall  upon  our  beloved  Mission. 


Note  to  the  above  chapter. 

It  must  not  be  thought  from  the  earlier  part  of  this 
chapter  that  differences  of  opinion  and  want  of  cordial 
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agreement  and  co-operation  have  characterised  our  Mission 
in  the  past,  and  that  these  remarks  are  on  that  account 
called  for.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  generally  been 
singular  unanimity  and  brotherly  cordiality.  It  has  been 
thought  well,  however,  to  carefully  define  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  to  point  out  possible  tendencies,  so  as  to  guard 
against  any  difficulties  in  the  respects  indicated,  as  our 
numbers  grow  larger  and  more  system  and  regulation  are 
required.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  our  community,  like 
every  other  community,  must  be  regulated,  and  needs  a 
constitution  of  some  sort. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Et  Cetera. 

School  Children. — A few  words  as  to  the  plan  upon 
which  we  go  in  educating  the  young  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  no  department 
of  our  work  is  so  important  and  likely  to  be  productive  of 
the  results  specially  aimed  at — conversion  and  godliness — 
as  the  training  of  the  young.  We  have  from  the  first  made 
this  such  a foremost  branch  of  our  work  that  in  some  places 
the  natives  fancy  us  a little  crazed  and  mentally  unsound  on 
the  subject,  so  constantly  do  we  urge  and  persuade  them  to 
let  us  have  boys  to  teach  and  train.  This  (except  at  San 
Salvador)  they  have  been  very  loth  to  do  without  “ making 
it  pay.”  At  San  Salvador  we  have  at  present  nearly  fifty 
boys  under  training ; and  at  our  other  stations  as  many  as 
we  have  been  able  yet  to  get — from  ten  to  twenty  at  each. 
Doubtless,  however,  when  we  are  fully  manned,  can  canvass 
better,  and  teach  more  thoroughly,  we  shall  be  able  to 
greatly  increase  the  number. 

As  a rule,  we  have  not  only  to  board,  lodge,  and  clothe 
these  young  scholars,  but  also  to  give  little  presents  very 
occasionally  to  their  friends.  We  have  done  this  only  to  a 
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small  extent,  and  we  hope  to  give  it  up  altogether  very  soon. 
These  presents  on  a scholar’s  behalf  may  have  been  of  the 
value  of  from  five  shillings  to  ten  shillings  per  year  (invoice 
cost).  It  has  not  been  done  on  an  understanding  with  the 
chiefs  or  parents  that  they  were  to  receive  gifts  in  return  for 
sending  their  children  to  school,  but  out  of  regard  for  them 
as  our  friends.  It  has  also  usually  taken  the  less  objection- 
able form  of  a return  present  for  a goat,  or  something  else 
given ; this  return  being,  as  I have  already  explained,  in 
excess  of  the  value  received,  d hat  is,  we  accept  and  inter- 
change presents,  if  not  too  frequently  offered,  with  and  from 
the  parents  or  chiefs  of  our  boys.  Without  a little  liberality 
of  this  kind  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  boys  to 
train.  A boy  can  be  very  useful  to  his  father  or  chief,  and 
the  loss  of  his  services  by  his  coming  to  school  cannot  but 
be  seen.  As  the  benefits  of  education  are  understood  and 
recognised  the  need  for  this  will  cease.  The  boys,  too,  are 
gradually  taught  to  make  themselves  useful  in  various  ways 
to  the  Mission.  The  training  should  not  be  simply 
religious  and  scholastic;  but  boys  should  be  taught  to  do 
household  work  (as  far  as  possible  each  taking  his  day  at 
it),  to  take  an  interest  in  cooking,  washing,  ironing, 
carpentry,  &c.  The  sooner,  too,  they  assist  in  plantation 
work  (helping  to  provide  food  for  themselves)  the  better ; 
although  as  this,  in  Congo,  is  woman’s  work,  it  is  considered 
infra  dig.  for  boys  to  do  it.  It  is  being  done,  however, 
a little  at  San  Salvador ; and  also,  to  a small  extent,  at 
other  stations.  Senior  scholars  can  help  as  pupil  teachers. 
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I do  not  think  it  wise  to  pay  boys  for  doing  household 
work— waiting  at  table,  &c. ; it  should  be  looked  upon  as 
part  of  their  training.  This  has  worked  very  well  at 
Cameroons,  especially  under  Mr.  Fuller,  as  also  in  other 
coast  missions.  The  more  a boy’s  time  can  be  occupied, 
and  he  be  persuaded  and  egged  on  to  work,  the  better  for 
the  boy — indolence  being  a national  curse.  It  is  still  a 
problem  what  we  shall  do  with  our  elder  boys  as  they  become 
numeious,  but  the  subject  cannot  be  gone  into  fully  here. 
Boys  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  can  earn  money  in  their 
towns,  and  unless  we  find  emuloyrnent  for  them  we  shall 
lose  them.  For  our  present  senior  boys,  as  they  are  few  in 
number,  it  is  possible  to  find  employment  as  assistant 
schoolmasters  and  buyers,  cooks,  washmen,  carpenters’ 
apprentices,  &c. ; thus  we  have  been  able  to  keep  some 
scholars  with  us  for  five  years  and  more,  putting  them  in  the 
way  of  earning  a livelihood.  This  should  be  done  with  all, 
or  they  will  leave  the  Mission  and  we  shall  lose  our  influence 
over  them.  The  training,  too,  of  native  missionaries  should 
be  ever  kept  in  view. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  personal  interest,  and  such 
familiarity  as  may  serve  to  gain  their  confidence  and  regard, 
without  permitting  liberties,  which  lessen  their  respect  for 
us,  add  much  to  our  influence  over  them. 

To  meet  the  cost  of  our  scholars  (from  £3  to  ,£5  each 
per  annum),  many  churches  and  associations  in  Engle nd 
subscribe.  Thus,  the  Birmingham  Young  Men’s  Baptist 
Missionary  Association  sends  at  present  £10  a year  lor 
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scholars  at  San  Salvador,  Underhill,  and  Arthington : 
Bristol  (Cotham  Grove),  ^20  a year  for  scholars  at  Arthing- 
ton ; Heath  Street,  Hampstead,  subscribes  for  cost  of  boys 
at  Wathen ; Camden  Road,  Shoreditch,  Highgate  Road,  &c. 
for  special  'lads.  This  special  support  of  this  most  import- 
ant branch  of  our  work  is  on  the  express  understanding  that 
periodical  accounts  be  sent,  as  regularly  as  possible  every 
six  months  to  the  subscribers,  of  the  work  in  which  they  are 
specially  interested.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  will  be 
done  by  the  brethren  at  the  stations  where  boys  are  thus 
supported.  If  the  amounts  thus  subscribed  are  credited  to 
the  station  accounts  (they  should  never  be  credited  to 
personal  accounts),  it  is  a simple  plan  to  credit  them  again 
to  the  Mission,  and  the  expenses  of  the  school  can  be  entered 
as  a debit  in  the  ordinary  way : this,  unless  a special  account 
is  kept — “Churches  in  account  with  school-work” — will 
be  a needless  extension  of  account-keeping. 

Where  special  funds  are  not  provided  for  meeting  the 
expense  of  school  work,  this  should  be  no  bar  to  extending 
such  useful  work ; the  Society’s  funds  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose. 

Morale. — The  missionary  will  receive  much  advice  and 
caution  as  to  his  habits  of  life,  &c.,  from  the  Letters  of 
Dr.  James’s,  “ Health  on  the  Congo.”  The  reiteration  of 
some  of  the  most  important  of  these  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  and  a few  remarks  as  to  mental  self-control,  &c., 
may,  possibly,  be  allowable  and  even  helpful.  Butting  the 


latter  first,  may  1 urge  upon  all  our  brethren  the  cultivation 
of  a quiet,  hopeful  spirit,  mental  restfulness  so  far  as 
possible,  a species  of  Gordonic  Christian  philosophical 
“sang-froid.”  Of  course,  calm,  dispassionate  indifference 
is  not  meant,  but  I am  convinced  that  an  anxious, 
worried,  excited  spirit,  mental  depression  and  melancholy, 
are  most  favourable  conditions  for  attacks  of  fe\er,  and  a 
hopeful,  buoyant,  light-hearted,  restful  temper  of  mind 
most  favourable  to  health.  “Be  careful  for  nothing,”  or 
as  our  revisers  give  it  us — “ in  nothing  be  anxious. 

Medical  books  should  be  most  carefully  studied,  and 
all  the  knowledge  possible  gained. 

Total  Abstinence  from  alcohol  is  possible  in  some 
cases,  but  many  find  a little  wine  give  appetite,  keep  up 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  assist  in  keeping  them  in 
health.  Teetotallers  might  try  total  abstinence,  but  should 
be  ready  to  take  wine  with  their  meals  if  their  health  gets 
low,  if  convalescence  from  fever  is  slow  and  difficult,  or 
when  others  more  experienced  in  the  climate  strongly 
recommend  it;  they  should  not  be  ready  to  “die  for  a 
theory  ” as  some  teetotallers  have  been  ready  to  do.  If 
total  abstinence  is  possible  and  consistent  with  health,  it 
should  be  carried  out  in  Africa  as  in  England,  for  the  sake 
of  example. 

Smoking  is  frequently  practised  by  Congo  missionaries, 
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and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  mentally  tranquillizing,  and  is 
thus,  in  my  judgment,  certainly  beneficial. 

In  Sickness,  a comrade  can  scarcely  be  too  carefully 
watched  and  nursed.  Visits  to  his  room  should  be  very 
frequent,  and  his  nurse  be  constantly  looking  out  for 
symptoms,  and  watching  pulse  and  temperature.  Careful 
records  should  be  taken  of  every  attack  of  fever,  tempera- 
tures taken  every  hour  or  so ; the  pulse  examined,  &c., 
and  on  the  record  sheets,  supplied  for  the  purpose,  all 
symptoms,  &c.,  should  be  noted,  with  the  treatment 
adopted,  and  its  effect.  Dieting  should  be  attended  to, 
as  advised  by  Dr.  James.  When  the  fever  is  strong,  an 
attendant  should  be  with  the  patient  night  and  day ; and 
when  the  condition  is  critical,  a patient  should  be  nursed 
entirely  by  his  colleague,  if  possible.  Medicines  should 
never  be  administered  by  an  attendant  if  the  patient’s 
colleague  is  on  the  station  and  able  to  look  after  him. 
If  necessary,  all  else  should  “go  to  the  wall”  when  a life 
is  in  danger. 

Weapons. — No  weapon  should,  on  any  occasion,  be 
pointed  at  a native  to  frighten  him,  and  nothing  could 
possibly  justify  the  use  of  a gun  against  a native  except  in 
absolute  defence  of  life.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in 
handling  weapons,  as  serious  accidents  may  occur  through 
carelessness.  Guns  should  not  be  kept  loaded  except  for 
immediate  use. 
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Languages. — A missionary  is  almost  “nowhere”  with 
the  natives  if  he  cannot  speak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue- 
It  should,  therefore,  be  diligently  and  constantly  studied, 
theoretically  and  colloquially,  and  fluency  and  correctness 
acquired  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Bentley’s  book  makes 
this  possible  with  the  Kixi-Kongo,  and  soon,  it  is  hoped, 
books  on  the  other  languages  will  be  ready. 

History  of  Mission. — Each  missionary,  before  leaving 
England,  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  history  of  the  Congo  Mission,  both  from  the  “ Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Congo  Mission,”  by  Mr.  Tritton,  as  also 
from  the  “ Missionary  Herald,”  from  1878  onwards. 
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